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Mayor of Cheſter, 


Captain of « Company of Grenadiers | 


| in the Royal Cheſhire Militia : 


ö 3 


Nimated by that 
ſpirit of rega 


preſents you with this little 
on the Re. of. w 


and venera- 
tion which poſſeſſes and prompts 
every man in the county to honour © - 
and reſpe& you, and all the world 
to eſteem you, a farmer in Cheſbire 
giſcourſe _ 


* 
Among your extenſive eſtates, 
you have many ſuch waſte and 
Wild tracts of county. 
Fou take delight in giving plea- 
ſure to mankind ; and I may ven- 
ture to ſay, nothing would make 
your neighbours happier, than that 
the experiments and practice your 
love for the public may promote, 
might redound to your private emo- 
lument, by increaſing thoſe riches 
you ſo nobly and omar diſtci- 
bute to the beſt of purpoſes. 
Whether in your civil or mili- 
tary capacity, you captivate the 
hearts of all that approach you; 
your preſence inſpires concord and 
— og vt 
Cheſhire, tho ever accuftomed 
to admire her gallant and merito- 
rious ſons, doats upon you, her 
darling favourite, "oo 
Voou alone will aſk, Wherefore ? 
Let not me therefore, Sir, offend 
. N e your 


048 Þ 
your modeſty, while I only utter 
the voice of the people, 
They reſpect, in you, a name 
ever dear to this county, a name 
which carries with it every idea of 
every virtue; a name, which bring 
to the recollection of the aged, the 


grateful remembrance of your an- 


eeſtors; to the ' contemplation of 
the young, your own perſonal ex- 
Voor | affability, your humility,” 
your good heart, 1 ns 
your ingenuous, unaffected deport- 
ment charm them, and thoſe free, 
brave, and glorious youths who 
compoſe your company of 'grena- 
diers, think themſelves happy to 
be ſelected under your command, 
to ſerve their king and country. 
T Haar there occaſion, 
are ready at your ſummons to fol- 
low their example, under the vir- 
tuous banners of -fuch- a monarch, 
; On OG 


1 | 
and the auſpicious conduct of ſuch 
an officer. „ 
But we farmers, who cultivate 
the arts of peace, flatter ourſelves, 
that after bringing the enemies of 
Britain to reaſon, your illuſtrious 
ſwords will equally ſhine, when 
converted into plowſhares ; and 1 
hope, that when the Britiſb arms 
ſhall have conquered the legions of 
France, my author, tho" a French 
officer, may contribute by this eſſay 
to teach your Honour to cultivate 
the plains of Yale Royal, and to 
meliorate the heaths of Delamere. 

In antient days, foreign conqueſts 
entailed foreign luxury on the con- 
querors: in our happier times, we 
have bear the French into a love of 
agriculture ; and our ſoldiers will 
return home not fops, but farmers. 

I look upon it, as a debt due to 
Mr. Du Hamel, who dreſſed our 
great Engliſh huſbandman, the ce- 

I ,  Jeprared- 
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__ 7. 
lebrated Mr. Jethro Tull, in French 
cloaths, to return the compliment, 


by putting this French. officer and | 
laudable patriot in an Engliſh dreſs. - 
I wiſh it may be of ſervice to the | 
public: I muſt confeſs it is a great A 
pleaſure to me, to have this Oppor- ret i 
tunity to teſtify how fincerely I Ee” 
am, Sir, FE OY | 
+ Yours, 


A FARMER in Cusn. 
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The TRANSLATOR'S 8 


PREFACE. 


Gentle Reader; N 
OR ſuch I eſteem every Jobs of 
huſbandry to be; I have put this 

diſcourſe in an Eugliſh dreſs for your ſer- 
vice, The errors you may find in the 
terms of huſbandry, I deſire you will ex- 
cuſe, and correct. The inſtruments of 
French agriculture are not totally ſimilar | 
to ours, and I write in the country, where 
I have not a technical dictionary to reſort 


to. The hoe, for raiſing of turfs or 


ſods, I have called a cob or cobbing- knife, 
and the like liberty I have taken in other 
things. The bookſeller will receive, with 

eaſure; any corrections or amendments 

rom any of yot! for his ſecond edition. 
If this diſcourſe ſhould not ſatisfy the 
| adepts 


# vi ] 
adepts in huſbandry, if they ſhould find. 


nothing new in it, it may however prove 
of uſe to beginnets; it may tempt idle 


men to read it, and encourage them to in- Wy 


duſtry. If it hould convert any of che 
abandoned idle peſts of all countries, and 
uſcleſs crowders of all companies, to rutal 
occupations, I hall think my time well 
employed, . 

It may be of great ah to und bas 
in America, ſome parts of Great Britain, 
ang Yay oe of Ireland. 


Mev Fannwait, | 


, 1 
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Ouenam ergo tants whertatis cauſa erat f 
| Ipſorum tunc manibus imperatorum colebantur 
agri (ut fas eft credere) gaudente terra vomere © 
laureato, & tri | aratore : Sive illi cudem 
curd ſemina tratlabant qud bella, eddemque, dili- 
gentid arva diſponebant qud caſtra: five honeſtis 
manibus omnia letins proveniunt quoniam & cu- 


rigfius unt. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xvii. c. 3. 


What then was the cauſe of ſuch wonderful 
Fertility ? The earth was in thoſe days culti- 
vated by the' hands of our generals, and 
ſeems to have been delighted with the labours 
of laurelled conquerors: Whether it was, 
that they treated agriculture 'with the ſame 
attention they did war, and diſpoſed their 
lands with the ſame accuracy that they marked 
out their camps : or whether it be, that every 
. undertaking ſucceeds beſt in the hands of 
honourable perſonages, who are ever the moſt 
exact and curious in all that they deſign or 
execute. Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. xviii. c. 3. 


1 moſt treatiſes of 3 of be. 
ing ſtifled with heaps of uſeleſs pedantic 
erudition, I have omitted all quotations 
from authors, however ſuitable © they 
might appear; and the above citation from 
Pliny is the only one the reader will find 
throughout the whole box. 
1 have endeavoured: to be as conciſg.as 
the copiouſneſs of my ſubject would admit, 
and the neceſſary explanation of ſome eſ- 
ſential particulars. e e 
The utility of the public is my only 
aim; which I ſhould greatly miſs, if 
farmers and huſbandmen ate not the bet- 
ter for my labours, 


1 


They have no occaſion to learn the me- | 


thods grandees ſhould make uſe of, nor 


#® 3% @ 

what means the — on may em- 
ploy to encourage the cultivation of barren 
lands: it is of more conſequence to them 
to be taught the different ways by which 
they may imprbve their waſte grounds ; 
for which reaſon I have ſeparately col- 
lefted for their uſe, the practical part of 
this ſpecies of huſbandry . in the 
Firſt Part, and printed it by itſelf at the 
loweſt price poſſible, that all in general 
wag _ to * it. 


„ 1 


* * 


K * b 4 


INTRODUCTION. 


7 * the Ge, whi 4 merit the at- 
tention of government, there is not one of 
greater importance than. agriculture. One 


fees in France ſuch a quantity of waſte and 
unprofitable land, that every patriot citi- 
Zen, who travels into the gt re, muſt 
beartil lament ii. 

This kingdom, hobby f in . nee 
of its climate, adapted to different produce | 
Yions, 13 'ntar balf of it uncultivated, and 
The other Bal, 7 badly cultivated in g gene- 

ral, that, were ir properly" fo, it would 
2 at len double to what it den. 


be particular in direding a better culture 
for Yhoſe lands which are already under 


cultivation, I fhall confine myſelf ſolely to 
the improvement aud preparation of ſuch 


lands as art affually waſte. 1 ſhall 4d. 
Vance nothing that 1 have not myſelf tried 


4 during - 


At it would reguire 4 large volume 70 | | 


| F © 
during the courſe of twenty-two years prac- 
fice, with all poſſible care and application: 
Having found the greateſt part of my land 
tat ally neglected, I ſet about amending a 
certain quantity every year, it not being 
mim my power to undertake it all at once. 
The ſucceſs I have had encouraged mie to 
continue my operations. My Improvements 
in Anjou, and my labours in all forts of 
ein, are at this day very extenſive and 
Profitable. 
This my Jong experience has been aided 
by my obſervations in many parts of Europe, 
where I had travelled with that ſpirit of 
\ curioſity and attention, which is natural to 
every lover of agriculture, who wiſhes to 
benefit by the diſcoveries of different na- 
tions, My taſte led me to fuch reſearches, 
and I was animated by the double motive, 
of being uſeful to my country, and of im- 
proving part of my own waſte lands. The .' 
public good concurred on this occaſion with 
my private intereſt, therefore the reader 
may confide i in what J 1 deliver on this 


ect, aa. 
hh. h 


% 


f xiii 

Meft of the writers on «bb kites 
wanted the neceſſary experience : without 
4 long and extenſive practice, this ſcience, - 


the meſt uſeful of all, cas be but trivially. 
deſcanted upon; that is to ſay, without 
having for many years cultivated a domain 


ſufficiently great, and compoſed of different 
ſorts of ſoils, as well as productions, and 
entered into the whole detail of huſbandry, 


it is not poſſible to comprehend it: with re. 
gard to being maſters of it, nobody ſhould 


pretend to it, the life of man, being tos 


ſhort to acquire à perfect knowledge of this. 
uſeful ſcience. A multitude of reiterated - 
experiments, and thoſe compared with each 

other for many years, are often required 
to diſcover what is beſt, even in one ar- 


ticle. 


A gentleman 25 has reſerved out if Bis. 
eftate. a ſmall domain for bis own culti va- 
tion, after a certain time, often imagines 


himſelf very feilful ; but far from it, be is 


till ignorant of a thouſand things that are 


eſſential, I have known many, who had 


even acquired ſome reputation in theſe mat. 


"TS 


b aw } 
pony on account of different experiments 
they had made; yet among all theſe laud- 
able prafiiſers, I have not met with that 
Jolidity of knowledge T ſought after; I have 
even found it oftener among plain country. 
formers; but I owe my greateſt lights in 
Agriculture, and parts 'cularly touching the 
improvement of waſte and barren lands, to 
what ] have ſeen in foreign cauntries, 
where great lords and rich abbats have, for | 
a ſeries of years, cultivated large domains. 
In order to treat metbodically a matter 
fo interefling as this of cultivating waſte - 
lands, and which is a ſubject almoſt quite 
new, as theſe who have treated of it hither. 
to. have handled it very ſuperficially, I 
ſhall divide it into tavo parti. 
The Firft ſhall be purely relative to the 
practical operation, and will contain the 
manner and divers methods of treating 
theſe different ſpecies of waſte grounds. ' 
The Second will exhibit ſome matters of 
practice, and fome of ſpeculation. Prattical, 
inafimuch as it will contain the narrative 
of my oun improvements ; . ve, as 
af 


4 m 
* 
» . 
F. 


| . 3 
it will indicate the methods which I think - ' - © 
proper to make uſe of, as well as the means "ol 
which may be employed to excite and ou- 1 
courage, as well the land-owners as farmers, 4 
to cultivate 5 farts US the kingdom as 
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_ the cloje of eve 
the laſt wa, 


Alion 


Marqui 
ela . rhe 
ance, having a /mall 
monial eftate, retired thither at 
campaign during 


* 
in order 10 4 
| for cultivating and improving 
. lands, according to 7 | 


De Turbilly, an 


ſervice of 


matter of 


ve direc- 


the metho 


that be ſaw pratiiſed in other coun- 


. #ries, When the war was over, 


be quitted the. ſervi 
| the country, and 


of = 
al 
fortune. 

10 ruflick 


there 


: 


2 

ppears not 
and great ſagacity, 
mity alſo worthy of bis birth and 
. original profeſim. oo 


ce, retired into 

r/ued bis plan 
ments fo happily, as to be 
this day poſſeſſed of a very ample 
Theſe memoirs in relation 


economy, and the art 6 


barren grounds, are 


only ſound ſenſe 
but a magnani- 


x 
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DISCOURSE 3 

| iQ SR Ed lod ns 
CULTIVATION. 

OP 


Waſte and Barren La N D 8. 


N 


HEN waſte barren ground is 
intended to be cultivated, the 

flirſt thing to be done is to bore 
it in ſeveral places, to the depth of eight 
or ten feet, in order to diſcover the nature 
of it, and the thickneſs of the various 
ſtrata that are found there. Theſe always | 
lie horizontally, as Ihave remarked in ma- 
ny countries, when I have deſcended to 
the depth of three hundred feet in the 
mines. 
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This trial may be made at an eaſy ex- 


pence, with the aſſiſtance of a borer, com- 
poſed of two ba s of iron, rounded, fix feet 


long each, and two inches thick, ſcrewing 


one into the other: each of theſe bars muſt 


have holes through them ; to wit, the firſt 
at three, four, and five feet high; the ſe- 
cond at every foot, to admit little iron pine, 

which ſerve to ſupport a wooden handle 
of two feet in length, and five or fix 
inches in thickneſs, in which there is a 
hole large enough for the iron bars to paſs, 


which will make the figure of a crols. 


This wooden handle holds the borer, and 
ſeryes to ſpeed it ſucceſſively, , beginning 
with the firſt bar; whether it is turned 


and twiſted in the earth, or raiſed and fallen 


with force, when it meets with ſtones. 

At the end of this firſt bar is fixed a 
ſteel point, four inches long, ſtrong, and 
ſomew hat bluntiſh ; this is likewiſe ſcrew d 
into the bac, in which, four inches higher, 


is made a groove on one fide, of half a foot 
Jong, to receive the matter of the different 
oils. Such is the conſtruction of this 
boxer. When it is made uſe of, you draw 


05%] 
it up at every fix inches, to examine the 
ſoil contained inthe groove; it is 'requiſite 
to be provided with this inſtrument, 


which one or two men can work with ple 


ſure, In this manner, to look for minerals, I 
have ſeen people bore to the depth of one 
hundred feet or mare. The operation was 
the ſame; the number of bars of iron of 
the ſame length, ſcrewing equally one into 

another, and holes, at the diſtance of a 
foot, were only multiplied: After a cer- 
tain number were added, in raifing_ 


and falling the machine, it entered the © | 


ground conſiderably, by the force of its 

own weight, and pierced through the 
| hardeſt rocks. Steel points, of various 
ſhapes, were in readineſs to ſucceed ſuch 
as-were wornand ſpoiled. - Sometimes, in 
the place of theſe fleel points, an augre, 
not unlike that which the carpenters uſe, 
was ſcrewed into the bar; in the hollow 
of the augre was contained the ſoil of the 
bottom of the hole ſo bored. Thelifiing 


vp theſe bars of iron every now and then, 


to obſerve the changes and nature of the 
| B 2 ſtrata, 
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ſtrata, Tenders this work a little tedious, 


In drawing up theſe. bars, care muſt be 
had to prevent the borer: from ſlipping 
from you, which would occaſion trouble 
and expence to recoyer ; this is beſt done 
by ſtopping its reirogadation by iron pins, 
thruſt through the holes made to ſupport 
the handle, as often asit is removed higher 
or lower, and which holes are likewiſe 
deſtined to this. uſe. 


I have deſcribed this operation, forthe 


ſatisfaction of thoſe who may have the 
curioſity to bote their ground deeper than 
I have required; and who may be deſi- 


rous to acquaint themſelves with the na- 
ture of the ſubterraneous ſoil. e 

When by the borer you are made ac- 
quainted with the quality of the foil of 
your lands, it is then indiſpenſably neceſ- 


ſary to leſſen and diminiſh the enormous 
quantity of game, and to leave but juſt 


enough for uſe and ſport, but not ſuffi- 


cient to do injury; it will be likewiſe re- 


quiſite totally to baniſh, and confine. all 


rabbits to their warrens, "Theſe miſchie- 


| vous 
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vous animals are born enemies to agricul- 


ture; they ſpare neither corn, plants. or 
nurſeries of trees; when they are ſuffered 


to multiply to an exceſs, they ravage a 


whole country, and render them ſelves in 


z manner maſters of it. All ſtags and 


binds, which our laws prohibit us to 


hurt, muſt be kept off by every methol 


that can be legally taken: they eat and tram- 
ple the corn; and ſo do the wild boars, 
who? moreover root with their ſnouts. 
Unleſs you can defend your grounds from 


the damage of all theſe enemies, I would | 
not adviſc you to undertake tg reojaimyour | 


.waſte lands. After all your labour and 
coſtly pains, it would be in yain to ſaw ; 


this multitude of game would devour all, 
and you would reap nothing. This is a 


real ſcourge to all lovers of huſbandry: » 


I repeat it, I mean only the too great 


quantity of game; 1 am far from wiſhing 
the total deſtruction of it: my meaning is, 


that it ſhould always be ſufficjently pre- 


ſerved, even for the amuſement of ſportſ- 


. and for a noble and blameleſs exey- 8 
B 3 4 . 
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ciſe, for thoſe who are intitled to ſuch 
recreation. I well know that the foreſts, 
as well as the plains, are deſtined to con- 
_ tain in their limits all kind of game; but 
it would he wrong to let that increaſe to 
' ſuch a degree, as to lay waſte a whole 
country, and rob the human inhabitants, 
for whom the earth was preferably made, 
of their natural ſubſiſtence. A certain 
harmony and proportion, neceſſary for 
their preſervation, ought always to ſubſiſt 
amongſt all animals in this world. When 
one ſpecies encroaches on another, this 
harmony is interrupted, diſorder enſues, 
and every thing is injured and ſuffers. 
J have ſeen countries formerly well peo- 
pled, well cultivated, and extremely fer- 
tile, which, from being abandoned to an 
exceſſive” increaſe of game, have totally 
changed their condition: the inhabitants, 
impoveriſhed and wretched, have for the 
, moſt part deſerted it; the grounds lie neg- 
lected and untilled. The Lords of theſe 
ooun tries, who, without meaning it, were 
OT; the cauſe. of all this mitchief, 
E 0 


wo 


121 
did not imagine ĩt would affect them, be- 


becauſe their revenue aroſe, for the moſt | 
part, from regular falls of, wood, and from 


the rights of ſeigniory, &c. but they were 
deceived in their ideas: The game; after 
ruining their vaſſals to ſuch a degree that 
they were not able to pay their quit- rents, 
and not finding any thing more to eat, fell 
upon the lords woods, and damaged them 


greatly. The rents of theſe lords have con- 
tinued to decreaſe, and at preſent are 8 


duced to a ſmall matter, and in time; if 
| they. . not apply. a n weil fall to 


— lords only 3 — BY 


country. Theſe are the melancholy ef- 
fects of a too enormous quantity of game. 


Tbis digreſſion, upon an artiele of ſuch 


importance, appear d to me to be neceſſary. 
It is likewiſe proper here toi take no- 
tice of three obſtacles which. often occur, 


to cultivate waſte langle Y theſe are, water, 


N . und . ale 1 es 
R. would be to no purpoſe ito b 
; j k | B 1 : wet 
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at leaſt of ſome of them, when we attempt 


| BS 
wet watry ſoil ; the corn would rot in it 
in the winter, we ſhould loſe our time, 
as well as ſeed. Water is remedied 
by ditches, drains, gutters, and deep 
trenches, filled with-ſtones taken off the 
fame field, and covered with ſoil ſufficient - | 
to admit the plough to paſs over. 224107 
There is no ground, however even it 
may appear, in which, by uſing the level, 
you will not find ſome fall; of which you 
muſt take advantage, by employing theſe 
different methods; If it ſhould happen, 
as it ſometimes does, that the adjoining 
grounds are higher than thoſe - you are 
about to improve, and occaſion the watet 
to lodge, you will certainly find, not far 
off, ſome hollow way or low ground, into 
which you may carry it, by means of a 
deep covered underground drain paſting 
2 theſe neighbouring grounds. 
With regard to ſtones, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to dig the ground, and to, at leaſt, 
take away ſuch as are big enough to hin- 
der the plough. If any conſiderable rocks 
are met with, * may be blown up at a 
| ſmall 


n | 
. - ſmall expence by eee a 
per precautions, for fear of accident. 
If theſeſtones are not wanted, and dis 
is no ſpare place to put them in, you may 
make holes on the ſpot, and bury them fa 
deep as toadmitof ſoil tobe laid on them, 
ſufficient for the paſſage of the plough: I 
know, by experience, that corn proſpers 
well on theſe ſpots. © At your leiſure; it 
will be right to pick off all the ſtones that | 
are bigger than one's fiſt; but this 1 05 
the place to ſpeak of that. 
Witch regard to roots, it is Aae 
neceſſary to eut up with a pick-axe all 
ſuch as are capable of ſtopping the plough, 
and poſſibly breaking of it, or ate ſo ſtrong 
as to hinder the effect of the inſtrument, 
which, in Anjou, is called (Ecobiie) a Cob 
which 1 ſhall hereafter ſpeak about; ſuch 
as the roots of trees, thorns, - Juniper, in 
fine, all ſuch as upon inſpection you (halt _ 
judge neceſſary to remove. Large ftampe 
of timber, y6u may, if you pleaſe, blow 
up, as I directed you to de with rocks; 
As to the ſmaller roots of common heath, 
broom, 
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broom, bultuſhes, which are not ſtrong 
enough to interrupt the plough or the cob, 
this is not yet the juncture to attack them. 
Hitherto we have taken all poſſible 
precautions; we at firſt marched with our 
borer in hand, then routed our enemies 
that interrupted our enterpriſe, and have 
conquered the obſtacles that oppoſed us: 
at preſent, let us conſider the ſort of land 
we are about to clear, 'and prepare by 
cultivation; and in what manner we ſhall 
go about to bring it into profit. 1 
There are many ue Made land in 
France; one ſort covered with heath or 
| broom, the others neglected deſarts; ſome 
more or leſs dry; not to reckon the fens 
and marſhes, which would require a treatiſe 
apart; and therefore I «mp apy them 
but very ſapetficially, yr 
| Theſe waſte grounds ate commonly 
divided into three kind: 
Bad; of which I ſhall now dient To 
4 Indifferent ;. of which I thal next diſ- 
courſe... And 


Gh, with which 1 hall Giſh, 


1 2 + 

- The order of our proceſs, or HOT of 
our improvements, deine this gra 4 
dation my 1 Lü 9 
The lands which all the world look 4 
upon as bad, and which in reality are the \ "og 


worſt, are thoſe hot and burning fands, 
which, when mixed with lime, are fit to , 
make morter: ſome of theſe are white, = 
ſome yellowiſh and reddi(l; theſe are ge- ä 
nerally abandoned as quite barren; and 1 
yet the Creator of all things has made no- 
thing in vain; he has ordered man to cul- 
tivate the earth, and told him he thowld 
thence draw his ſuſtenance, not even e. of 
cepting the worſt of ſoils; and in truth, _ 
there is no ground, however unpromifing . 3 
it may appear, but will produce, when it 
is laboured, and pay for the oy and _ 


pains it it has coſt to cultivate. % I 
Of theſe. hungty ſands, dia ality: "> 2 
nothing at all; theſe are very rare; others 


bear nothing but moſs, or here and there 

a ſprig of heath, mixed with a few blads 

of graſs: if theſe cannot be made ſo . 1 

N ier as other ſoils, they coſt, howeyer, To 
much 


* 
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much leſs to amend. In theſe we ſeldom 

meet with the three obſtacles of water, 
ſtones, and roots, which I have aboye ſaid 
were firſt to be got rid of. If they pro- 
duce nothing at all, we may croſs-plough 
them, and ſow them as I ſhall 3 
If they produce. little ſhort heath, mixed 
with ſome herbs as I mentioned above, 
theſe may be ſet fire to, to burn as they 
ſtand. When it happens that the heath 
and herbs are ſo thin that the fire cannot 
reach them, it is no great matter, as their 
roots are not capable of interrupting the 
plough: You will proceed, and in the be- 
ginning of ſpring, in a dry time, plough 
this ground ®, Fifteen days after, it ſhould 
have a r ploughing | acroſs, with 
the ſame plough: What we aim at is 
to deſtroy the roots of the moſs, heath, 
and weeds, which ſtupify the ſoil; to this 
end, therefore, in fifteen days more, get 


ſome women and children, with iron and 


- wooden rakes, to break all the lumps, draw 
dut the roots, ſhakethemand dry them, and 
* * The original has Avec la charriie & une oreille. 


| when 
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e eee 
them, and ſpread the aſhes, which ſhould 
be immediately buried by a third ploughs 
ing with, the ſame plough, in the ſame 
The labour of theſe 


direction as the firſt. 
women and children will coſt very little. 
Some time after this third plough · 


ing, if you chuſe it, you may run a Wa 


harrow over this ſand; a heavy harrow 


would be tao much for it; afterwards 
you may dry it reaſonably, either with na- 
tural or artificial dung, which laſt I ſhall 


hereafter deſcribe ; then you ſhould fow it 


in the ordinary ſeaſon with French wheat. 


This is no deſpicable grain; it yields 
R he, ſells well, and is very proper to 
fatten ſwine or fowls; in ſome parts of 
Anjou they make bread of it, as they like- 


wiſe do in Maine, Normandy, Bretagne, - 


andother countries. This grain flouriſhes. 
beſt in theſe kind. of ſands, which it de- 


lights in: the crop in autumn will amply. 5 


W eee e 


ing the land. 0 Al 
1 this ground is not deſtined to be 
N ſown 
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ſown with other grain, it is uſeleſs to im- 
prove it any further; all that needs be done 


is, as ſdon as may be after harveſt, to 
plough it, in order to turn up the roots, 
and bury the ſtubble, which would give 
a bad quality to the ground; and the fol- 
lowing year it may be ſown again, after 


you have dunged it, . given it the ne- 


—_ dreflings. / 

The ſecond ny which will be better 
cha the firſt, will be all clear profit; af- 
terwards this land may reſt for a year, after 


' which, every other year, it may be ſown 
in the ſame manner with French wheat, 
which will thrive well in it) It is not poſ- 
ble to procure with a leſs expence a rea- 


ſonable' profit from ſuch poor land,” and 
which in general affords no 'profit what- 
If this land is intended to be planted 


+ with timber, no dung at all ſhould be uſed 3 - 
and after the: firſt crop of French wheat, 


which grain I recommend for this purpoſe. 
During the winter give it two ploughings; 
in _ month of Meoreb | it ſhould have a 

* js third; 


wala 


third; then, in a dry calm day, for it * 


thin with fir-ſeed, otherwiſe called pine - 
ſeed, of the ſmalleſt kind. As this is very 


ſmall, the ſower would do well to mix it in 


his hand with ſand, left it ſhould otherwiſe 


be too thick ſown, whichgenerally happens. 
to be the caſe, Let the ſower be followed 5 
by women and children, with wooden 
rakes to cover the ſeed; for as it does not _ 
require to be covered with above an inch of 
ſoil, the harrows would bury it too deep. 
In this manner I have ſown ſeveral: par- 
cels of ſuch ground with ſucceſs; among 


others, about ten years ago, I employed a 


con ſiderable tract to this putpoſe, and it is 
already a very thriving wood. The firs 


are twenty- five feet high, and thick in 


proportion they have been lopped ſeve. | 
ral times, and the laſt lopping hasafforded | 


me this year ſome thouſands of faggots, 
which are worth four times the money 1 


laid out to clear and cultivate the land, and 


to ſow it. Theſe firs have now cones, 
wherein the ſeed isincloſed, which in pro: 


cels of time will fill al the country. with | 
firs, 
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one half. 
The abou af this fir, or pine of the . 


5 


6 
This ſeed proceeds from the cones, 
— * fall to the ground, and open, and is 
carried bythe wind to the adjoining grounds, 


have ſeen in divers places ; it is very ſmall, 


Maine they commonly uſe thirty. pounds 
weight to ſow an acre of the ſame dimen- 
ſions of ours in Anjou; but experience has 
taught me, that we may ow anon 


„ 


Je 


xinlleſt kind; of which I here ſpeak; Hals 


well; it is a quick grower, and at the end 
bol forty years is fit for many uſes; at fifty 
years growth it acquires its perfect matu- 
my, and afterwards is upon the decline. 
It has this property, that when it is felled 


as T have above ſaid, and a little quantity 
will ſow a large ſpace. In the county of 


and comes up almoſt every where, as I 


on the ground, and requires no ſort of 
care; Cattle do this wood no injury, ex- 
cept in the firſt years, hen it muſt be 


fenced with a good ditch. The ſtags are 
its greateſt enemies, as I have experienced, 
when 


(9 1 

when my firs were at the height of ſeven 
or eight feet; they come from the diſ- 
tance of five or ſix leagues round the 
country, at the ſeaſon they loſe their horns, 
to rub themſelves againſt theſe trees; they 
broke or galled for many years ſeveral 
which have ſince died: This unexpected 
damage, never having heard of the like 
before, was very conſiderable, and would 
have been greater if theſe trees had not 

been too thick planted z at; preſent they 
are too large to be in any more danger. 
As this particuiar humour of ſtags is not 
generally known, I mention it that owners 


of theſe plantations. may take proper 


precautions, It is only in countries where 
firs are rare that they are expoſed to this 
injury; for where they are in great abun - 
dance, the damage being divided, «Fre c 
perceptible. US mas 1 

Let it not be tags halo fem 


me. not ſcen in a country, that the ſoil is 


improper. for them. In the county of. 
Anjou, where my eſtate lies, there was 


nor fo much as a ſingle tree of this ſpe- 
Nur us Tt” C | cies, 
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| cies, and yet they have ſucceeded very 
well. This tree grows the quicker the 
more it is lopped, and proſpers beſt in 
theſe kind of ſands, The Cheſnut like- 
wiſe grows here, but does not flouriſh fo 
well; in ſome places, however, it may be. 
ſown. As to the Oak it does not proſper, 
makes ſmall ſhoots, and in dry years 
moſtly periſhes, or, if it eſcapes death; is 
ſtunted, and (ſeldom comes to any thing. 
In ſome countries, and particularly in 
Auſtrian Flanders, near Coſi, J have in- 
deed obſerved this fort of oak to flouriſh 
in theſe hot ſands; but the bed of this 
ſand was very ſhallow, as I verified by 
boring: immediately beneath it, I found a 
black, fat, moiſt ſoil, rich and deep, where 
the roots of the oak could cafily enter, 
and find ſufficient nouriſhment. When 
one is poſſeſs d of this kind of ſoil, the 
oak may be ſown without fear; it will 
proſper as well as the cheſnut, wherever 4 
ſufficient depth of proper ſoil ſhall be met 
with near the ſurface : the borer will al- 
ways direct this matter, and make you 
5 ä acquainted 


* 
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actuainted with the depth of the bed of 
ſand, and the quality of the foil which is 
found under it. You may likewiſe, for 
the, greater' certainty when you fow the 
fir-ſeed,” ſow here and there: an acorn, or 
a chefnut, at ſufficient diſtances from Tas 
another,” The firs will be no impediment 3 
to their growth ; if one does not hit, the 
other may, and at all events 1 are ſure 


to bayea x wood of firs. 
„ 901 Ti | T0 
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For this purpoſe, you muſt, cog 
acorng,. not from the true rf oak 
which produces, the beſt bark for th the, 


ners, but from another kind of oak, 

in Anjou, Broſe, which does not grow fo 
tall nor ſo ſtraight. as, the other, which 
goes into leaf later, and whoſe bark is 
rougher, and leſs eſteemed by the tanners, 
and whoſe wood is harder: I believe it is 
of that ſpecies which the ancients call 
Robur. This kind of oak j is chiefly ad- 
apted to make Coppices of, which grow 
fafter than thoſe ſowed with the gcorns of 
the genuine oak, and delights more in | theſe 


.  * ſands. 
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ſands. I have ſown i in ſome places theſe 
three different ſorts with good ſucceſs, 

If theſe hungry ſands are deſtined al- 
ways to produce corn, pulſe, or other 
crops, either becauſe land is ſcarce, or that 
there is no better, or becauſe it lies near 
and convenient to a town, village, gentle- 
man's or farmer's houſe, and conſequently 
within reach of manure, or for any other 
reaſons of profit or pleaſure, without 
which I would not adviſe any one to at- 
tempt it, it will then be requiſite to a- 
mend it thoroughly for a continuance. 

To effe this, you muſt make holes at 
certain diſtances, to the depth of a few feet, 
more or leſs. Under this ſand you are 
ſure to find a bed of fat earth, either 
argil, potters clay, märl, or othet wife 3 
you muſt take a ſufficient quantity of this 
fat earth, and carry it in wheel'or hand- 
| barrows, and lay it on the ſurface of the 
ground in little heaps. near one another, it 
being neceſſary to lay on as much more 
as you generally do of marl for corn: this 
may | be effected vithout carts, horſes, or 
: oxen. 
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oxen. Then y you muſt fill up all the holes, 
Which, by taking the fat ſoil out of them, 
will be ſtill lower than the common level; 
theſe muſt be filled with mould taken 
from the adjacent grounds,” to the depth 
of fix inches, a proportion to be obſerved 
throughout, as that is of a more fertile 
nature than the foil. at a greater depth, 
which has never felt the influences of the 
ſun or air. 

I muſt here obſerve, that when x hole 
is made in a good ſoil, the earth which is 
taken out ſwells ſo much in the air in 
| twenty-four hours, that the ſame hole 
will not contain it again, The reaſon is 
very plain : the pores of the good foil be- 
ing very open, the air, the dew, and the 
moiſture enter faſt, and augment its 
bulk ; on the contrary, this kind of hun- 
gry ſand or gravel, which I now ſpeak of, 
s not properly to be called earth, it being 
a maſs of little flints, whoſe pores are ſo 
cloſe, that it is with difficulty they are pe- 
netrated by the air and moiſture; ſo that 
| when you make a hole in this kind of ſoil, 
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which is the worſt of all, what came 
out ſcarcely will ſuffice to fill up the hole 
again. It is almoſt a general and infalli- 
ble rule to judge of the degree of good - 
neſs of a ſoil you would improve, to try 
it in this manner, by making ſeveral holes 
of equal depth and width: that ſoil, 
which, after being ſome days expoſed to 
the air, ſwells the moſt, is the beſt, and 
its comparative goodneſs may be aſcer- 
tained by the greater or leſs quantity of 
earth which hall remain after filling up 
their ſeveral holes: the worſt ſoil will be 
that which only barely fills the holes or 
even comes ſhort of it, 

I return to the little heaps of clay « or 
other fat earth laid out on the ſurface of 
the ground, ſufficiently near to each 
other, in the manner I have above - men- 
tioned; the poorer, drier, and hotter the 
ſand is, the more heaps there ſhould be, 
This work being done at the idleſt times, 
will not be ſo coſtly as might be expected, 
for theſe ſands are very eaſy to dig and ſtir. 

Theſe n muſt. be leſt untouched all 
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the winter and a part of the ſpring, that 
they may be benefited by the ſun, air, 
dews; froſts, and ſnows, after which they 
will pulverize eaſily like aſhes; this muſt 
be ſpread over the land, which muſt im- 
mediately have a light ploughing, to be. 
gin to mix it with the ſand ; fifteen days 
after it muſt have another deeper plough- 
ing, and ſo ſucceſſively till this fat earth 
is ſufficiently mixed with the ſand; ' Theſe 
ploughings, as well as all thoſe I have hi- 
therto ſpoke of, muſt be performed with 
a little light-plongh, the moſt ſuitable to 
theſe kind of ſandy grounds; a couple of 
heifers or two aſſes will oſten ſuffice, 
which faves charges. Afterwards this 
land is to be manured with natural or ar- 
tificiat manure, in the ſame quantity as is 
uſed for other lands, and it muſt be 
ſowed with rye in the ſeaſon that beſt 
| ſuits the country, the cuſtom and prac- 
tice of which I adviſe to follow in this 
article, unleſs there are very _ provis 
of! its being bad. 


The uſual time to ſow rye or wheat in 
C od hes * 
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Anjou is from the beginning of October 
do all All-Saints, I have found by expe- 
rience, that this pradtice ſuit this climate, 
The firſt crop had from waſte lands 
thus managed will be good, and will nearly 
pay for the expences of bringing the fat 
earth; and all the ſecond and third; for 
which no manure nor dung will be want- 
ing, will be till better, and almoſt all 
clear gain; for this barren land, thus 
amended, will bring rye for three years 
running. Nay it may be ſo improved, 
by giving it a larger quantity of fat earth, 
as to bring wheat the ſecond and third 

Jour and ever after. . 
By this method I have, i it is now twenty 
years, transformed a piece of my dry 
ſandy ground, which ſcarcely produced 
moſs before. I ſowed it the firſt year 
with rye; after three years I let it reſt a 


year, and fallowed it with the yeſt of my 
ploughed grounds. 9 — — ſince 
ploughed, dunged, and ſowed in its turn, 
with the greater and lefſer grains like 


them; ; and as I have not obſerved that to 
this 


| t 1 
method muſt needs be ſatisfuctory, Which, 
with you reaſon, I call durable d. 
ment. ee #5 rod line een 
At the worſt, if at length this ground 


ſhould happen to fall off, and its crops . 


be leſſened, it might be helped at a little 
expence, and that for a con ſiderable time, 
by laying on again but half the quantity 
of fat earth I did at firſt. Moreover I do 
not adviſe any body to enter into the ex- 
pence of thus rendering a hungry ſand 
capable of bringing wheat; I cite this 
example only to ſhe w the poſſibility and 
utility of the thing. I ſhould be very 

well ſatisfied, for the good of the publick, 


to ſee a crop of rye on it, which may be 


had with a ſmaller quantity of fat earth 
than I have directed, which, as Ae | 
ſaid, will not be very expenſive. 
The profits by rye will be cafficiently. 
ſatisfactory: It is true heat is more va- 
Juable than rye; but this is an excellent 
grain, it grows with leſs. cultivation, and 


+. = 
it js leſs ſubject to accidents, can be pre- 
ſerved with leſs difficulty,” and much 
longer, and has a thouſand other advan- 
tageous qualities known to all the world. 
The bread made of it is very wholeſome : 
more than half the kingdom ſow chiefly | 
rye, and live upon it, which many mix 
with other grains. Lands good for rye 
are ſet almoſt for as much rent, and much 
eaſier, than good wheat grounds. More- 
over, I have remarked, by my own memo- 
randums, and comparative accounts of my 
yearly crops, for theſe twenty-two years 
paſt, that as to money, my rye lands have 
almoſt brought me as much as thoſe un- 
der wheat, which have coſt me more 
to cultivate. I confeſs that the ſtraw of 
wheat makes a difference; it is more 
ſought after, and much better for horſes 
than that of 'rye ; which however is not 
ſo contemptible as folks imagine, who 
employ it only for litter. Beſides its be- 
ing good for beaſts, when mixed with a 
little hay, experience has taught me that 
it is excellent fodder for plough oxen, 
| when 
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vigorous. with this. wixture,. than they 


are when they. eat bay mixed with an 


equal. quantity. of wheateſtraw, :, 


It is very important to conſume all the 


different productions of one's ground to 
the beſt advantage, even thoſe which are 
the leaſt valued, There is not one which 


may not be in ſome ſhape or other uſeful, 


even to the ſtalks of French wheat, 
which ſevetal leave on the place where 
they have threſhed ont che grain. I 


cauſed ſome to be dried, and gathered 


into a cock, and to be given in the be- 


ginning of the winter to my cows, which 
eat it willingly as long as it laſted; they 
were not diſordered by it, neither did 


they grow lean, and they Jon with 
it in the uſual quantity, _ _- 


This ſhews to what account one ph 
turn theſe dry and hot ſands, which pro. | 
duce. nothing naturally but moſs ; and 


here and there ſome. heath, with a few 


tracts 


blades of graſs. With reſpect to. thoſe | 
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tra & 'of the ſame kind of ſandy land 


which ſend forth 4 greater quantity of 
wild productions, ſuch as heath, of the 
krongeſt, thickeſt growing kind, and 
where the turf or ſod may be peeled and 
raiſed; as will be hereafter directed; theſe 
places' may be cobbed up, in the ſame 
manner as is directed for the ſecond kind, 
of which I am going to treat. 

The indifferent ſoils comprehend ſuch 


as are light; ſandy, and gravelly, but 


which however are not proper, like the 
hungry ſand; to make mortar with, when 
mixed with lime. This kind of foil 
abounds moſtly in this kingdom: ſome of 
them are white, yellowiſh, reddiſh, brown, 

and black ; they are more or leſs fertile, 
in proportion as'a layer of fat earth, 

chalky or clayey, which is cotivinbilly 
found under them, is more or leſs diſtant 
from the ſurface ; theſe generally pro- 


duce heath, black or white broom, bul- 


ruſhes, fern, furze, brambles, ſome thorns, 
and other wild productions, mixed with 
a little — From the height, thickneſs, 


and 
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and vigour, of this wild growth, one may 
eaſily form a conjeure of the degree of 
goodneſs of the ſoil, and of what | may 
de expected from, it. 1 have _ neyer,yet 


been deceived in forming, # Wen 
upon this evidence. . "7% 
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When you would * and « c 9570 ach 
a piece of ground a as this, you muſt | be- 


gin in the winter to get rid of the 'thres 


obſtacles above- mentioned, to wit, water. 


ſtones, and ſuch great roots which. the 
cobb knife i is not capable of cutting. I 
have already mentioned this inſtrument, 
and ſhall deſcribe. it hereafter, . About 
the middle of the month. of March, and 
hot. before, for the reaſon I ſhall men; 
tion, ,yop muſt ſet about, cobbing hi 
ground, | that.,is to ſay, peeling it. To 


this end a number of labourers muſt be 


employed, in proportion to the quantity 


of land to be thus treated: theſe muſt be 


the ſtrongeſt and ableſt you can get, 


that the work may go on the quicker; 


however, every ordinary, day labourer, 
good or indifferent, may work at this 


buſineſs ; 
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bufineß; but ſuch as ate too weak or 
too young, to wit, under fifteen or ſix- 
n years of age, cannot be employed. 


Each labourer deſtined to this work 
ould be furniſhed with the inſtrument 


in queſtion, called in Agio, as I before 


faid, 4 cobb knife.” It is a ſharp inſtru- 
ment, crooked and bending inwards, fix 
alle long, and eight inches and a half 
broad at the bottom, leſſening in it breadth 
apwards to the handle, where it is re- 


duced to three inches; it muſt be made 
of the beſt iron. Its thickbefs* muſt be 
proportioned to its fize, ſtrongeſt in the 0 


middle, and a ſharp edge at the bottom ; 


to which purpoſe you muſt not ſpare for 
good Reel, There muſt be a hole in it 
to receive the handle, and this hole muſt 
be two inches diameter of the inſide. 
The handle muſt be made of wood, and 


TCL 


about three feet long, according to the 


height of the man who uſes it, This 
tool may weigh, without the handle, 


from ten to twelve pounds, lighter it 
ſhould not be. The ironmongers will 


WS .- 131 
get it made by a model or pattern; where 


J live, and in that neighbourhood, it coſts 


about three ſhillings { I ſhould! imagine 
it would not coſt more than four ſhillings 


in any country place; at Paris it may 


poſſibly ſtand you in five ſhillings. I 


| the labourers you employ are ſo poor 48 
not to be able to purchaſe this inſtrument, 


as it has happened with me, yon may de 
28 1 did, advance them the money; and 
deduct it ont of their wipes, at two 


pence or ee a till your are 


| . the price. 61604% Wax Hd69 $53 


/ You will next — er your 
fouteſt and moſt intelligent labourers to 


lead the reſt; for they eanmet work ina 


row, as When they dig“ This leader, 
holding his cobb knife between his legs, 
and bending his body, muſt give a ſtroke; 
cutting the ſoil, the firſt to the right, 
then a ſecond ſtrait before him, and finally 


a third to the left, by Which means he 
will immediately raiſe a turf of about 4 


foot and a half long, a foot broad, and 


four r of mould. He muſt 


place 
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place this turf, with one motion, with 
the ſame inſtrument on his right, in its 


natural poſition, with the mould ſide 
downwards. All the heath, broom, bul- 
ruſhes, and other wild growth upon this 
land which is not too large, will come 


up with this; turf; and will ſtick to it, 
| like, a kind of -perriwig, the more the 


better. I ſaid there muſt be four inches 


of ſoil, that is abſolutely neceſſary ; for 


if the land was peeled to a leſſer thick- 
neſs, the work would be badly done, for 
the cobb knife would not then have pe- 


netrated under the cluſter of the roots of 


this rubbiſh, which muſt be abſolutely 
deſtroyed, elſe, they would make new 


_ ſhoots, injure the corn, and in time choak 
it intirely, as has happened to me in the 
beginning of my undertakings. | 


. The. labourers: would deſire nothing 
better, than to peel the ground as thin as 
poſſible, it would not be half the labour 
to them; and, if you let them this jobb 
by the piece, they would find their ac- 
count in it, by the ſpeed they would 


. make; 


L 

make; but this would be an 8 
ſtep, a8 I have experienced to my coſt. 
| Therefore. they muſt be well watched; 

otherwiſe, beſides the inconvenience of 
el not effectually deſtroy ing the wild growth, 
you would have the loſs of not having 
aſhes enough ſufficiently to mend the ſoil, , 
as will be hereaſter explained, if the 
turfs are not as long and as broad as 1 
require; which will happen at firſt, til! 
the people are dextrous at this work} when 
chere will be no danger of this ever hap- 
pening. The labourers indeed will not 
work fo quick, till by uſe they ate per- 
fected in it. Their leader having cut a 


turf, and having placed it on the right, 
as 1 directed, he will advance a {ſmall 


ſtep, and will take up another turf of 2 


the ſame dimenſions and thickneſs; which 
he will likewiſe place on his right hand,. 


before the firſt. Thus he will continue | 


proceeding freight on before him; placing 1 
likewiſe all the turfs on his right in 4 
ſtreight line. As ſoon as he has taken up 
the two firſt, the ſecond labourer muſt 
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himſelf a ſmall ſtep behind bim, to 
the left of the firſt 3 and, taking — 
in the ſame manner, muſt place them 
nkewiſe on his right hand, in the void 
ſpace which has juſt now been peeled by 
the leader ; and, as theſe advance, each 
other labourer ſucceſſively, one by one, 
muſt put himſelf on the left of the pre- 
ceding, and do the fame work. They 
will thus follow each other, like the ſteps 
_ of a ſtait-caſe, or like reapers. When 
they come to the end of the ground, 
Which, oonfidering the difpoſition of 
their march, will not be all together, the 
Jeader firft, . and the reſt in ſucceſſion ; 
this ſame leader muſt return to begin his 
work on the fide where he firſt began, 
cloſe to the earth that is already ſtripped; 
and his companions muſt likewiſe follow 
him, repeating the ſame operation; for 
this work muſt always be performed in 
the ſame direction, and not backwards 
and forwards, Thus they muſt proceed, 
till all the ground which is propoſed to 
8 an this . 


This 


. | 
- This work can only be perde in 

France from the middle of March, till 
a little before the feſtival of St. John 
the Baptiſt, that is to ſay, during three 
months. This luckily happens not to be 
the buſieſt ſeaſon of the huſbandmen, 
Earlier in the year it would not be con- 
venient to cobb, as 1 have already ob- 
ſerved, becauſe the turfs would ſtrike freſh 
root; neither would later ſuit, becauſe 
they would be in danger of not drying 
thoroughly. Theſe three months, during 
which the ſun finiſhes his progreſs, is 
| tho ſeaſon when the earth is drieft, in 
jon as this laminary aſcends. Some 
days after Midſummer. day, when the ſun 
becomes retrograde, a dampneſs begins, 


and increaſes every day in proportion as 


he deſcends, till at length it becomes ſo 1 
conſiderable, that it retards the drying 
of the turfs, and ſoihetimes even hinders | 
| it quite, 

I ſhall not examine if this humidity is 
occaſioned by an exudation of the earth, 


or whether it proceeds from the air, and 
D 2 the 
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the vapours 1 which mix with it: whatever 
be the cauſe, the fact is certain, and that 
is the moſt important to know, it being 
very neceſſary to this kind of improve- 
ment, that the turſs dry well; to which 
end they are left in the poſture before- 
mentioned. When the ſeaſon is not wet, 
they are generally tolerably dry in three 
weeks, even without turning; but in 
rainy years, they take a longer time to 
dry; nay, they muſt be turned again and 
again, leſt they ſhould ſtrike out new 
roots and ſhoots, which would hinder 
them from burning, as I have ſeen hap- 
pen, Theſe turfs are turned with a. very 
little coſt, by women and children. 
It appears from this account, that, in 
rainy years this method of clearing and 
cultivating ground becomes more tedious, 
difficult, and laborious, yet theſe addi- 
tional expences are not very. conſiderable, 
About Midſummer, or rather before, when 
the turfs are ſufficiently dry, in fine wea- 
ther, and never in rain, you muſt take a 
ſufficient number of women and children, 
i who 
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cho with iron forks,” and with det 
hands, gather up all theſe tur fs, and from 
ſpace to ſpace build them up in the field 
| into round heaps of about ten feet high, 
and as many-broad at bottom, - almoſt i in 
the ſhape of charcoal furnaces. The turf, 
and what grows out of it, muſt be placed 
downwards, and the mould upwards. A 
ſmall hollow muſt be left on the inſide, 
where a kind of little chimney and hearth 
. muſt be made, with an opening on the 
fide to admit the wind. 1 have ſaid this 
work muſt not be done in rainy weather; 
for, ſhould theſe. heaps happen unfor- 
tunately to be ſo wet as to let in the wa- 
ter, they would no longer burn; you 
would be obliged to pull them down, 
and ſpread the turfs on the ground to dry 
them, in the ſame poſition they wete be- 
fore in. Vou would likewiſe poſſibly be 
obliged very frequently to turn them, as 
has happened to me, which would retard 
the operation, and increaſe the expence; 
and it. might happen, if the rains were 
de chat you could not get them 
D 3 ſufficiently 
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ufficiently dry before autumn, which 
would occaſion a great loſs. ; 
This laſt accident, though poflible, is 
yet very rare; it never happened to me; 
and, upon inquiring of thoſe to whom 
it happened, I was convinced it was 
greatly owing to their own negligence. 
To avoid theſe inconveniencies, the beſt 
method is to take advantage of the firſt 
fine weather, and, if it appears at all 
uncertain, to get more hands, without 
aiming at an injurious economy. As 
the whole ſucceſs of this huſbandry prin- 
<ipally depends upon the quick and timely 
operation of making and burning theſe 
clamps, you cannot therefore be too 
ſpeedy; When rain threatens, let all 
hands be employed, . men, women, and 
children. The moment the heaps are 
made, let them be ſet on fire; or, if the 
weather is ſettled, before you retire in 
"the evening. They may be lighted by 
the children, with an iron fork, at the 
end of which a little burning ſtraw or 
heath ee. to the hearths made in 
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cheſe clumps. The dry heath, rubbiſh; 


and graſs, will catch inſtantly, In a few 
moments. the. fire will be ſo violent, that 


there will be no approaching it. Then 


you may leave it, having firſt taken proper 


precautions that it may not extend far- 
ther than * bb WHO . it might do 


miſchief. . ane 

_ 7 furnaces. muſt. be. lelt burning 

d next morning. When the fire will 

23 ſo furious, and you may approach 
it, you, muſt. then ſend a_few people, 

women or children, with iron forks, to 


put up the turfs which have fallen down 


into the intervals, in the firſt fury of the 
flames. The fire will continue burning 
in i fie furnaces for forme days, and the 
turfs will be conſumed or calcined inſen- 


bly... If any, of theſe are ſituated in 


wettiſh places, and will not burn, they 


muſt be mended, and the women and 


children, muſt put ſome freſh fuel, ſtra w-, 


faggots, or dry heath, and bring * 
the burning turfs from the adjacent 
clumps, w make them burn like the 
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others. When the fire (hall be extin- 
guiſhed in all the furnaces, and they re- 
duced to a heap of aſhes, finer or coarſer 
in proportion to the goodneſs of the ſoil, 
the women and children muſt ttien/ſho- 
vel them up into little round heaps, leſt 
they ſhould: evaporate, if they are ſcat- 
tered about. Within theſe round heaps 
lies all our treaſure; if they were open 
to the air, the greateſt part of the ſalts 
which conſtitute our riches would eva- 
porate. The dews at night, and the firſt . 
rain which afterwards falls upon theſe 
heaps of aſhes, form a cruſt on their ſur- 
faces, which prevents the effects of the 
wind and air, and keeps in their virtue 
and ſpirit ; therefore the ſooner there 
comes rain the better, after the operation 
performed. If it ſhould happen to 
ain after the furnaces are well lighted 
up, unleſs it be very violent indeed, and 
of long continuance, it would not hinder 
them from burning; but this ſeldom 58 
Pe: at this . 5 
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Moreover, on this · occaſion I muſt ob⸗ | 
ſetve, that when this improvement is of 
4 conkderible extent of ground, and con- 
ſequently the fire — craps 
ſperſes the clouds, and contributes to 
making the Wenert fair, in the ſame 
manner as the exploſion of a cannon at a 
ſiege is found to do. The aſhes being 
thus put into little heaps; there is nothing | 
more to be done till you come to ſow | 
the ground. Care however muſt be 
taken, that neither men nor cattle ap- 
proach theſe heaps of einders to break the 
cruſt that is formed over them. Your land 
is now freed in general from all ſeeds, 
plants, and wild growth, as well as from 
all worms, inſects, reptiles, and venom- 
ous animals; the action of the fire of the 
furnaces having been ſo ſtrong as to heat 
not only the earth beneath them, to the 

depth of ſeveral OP but likewiſe all 
the intermediate ſoil, © WO £ * 

Fifteen days after ab ſced- 
time of the country will be the time to 
ſow wy burnt ground. If it be in Anjou, 
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where they generally ſow in October m I 
have ſaid, then it may be ſown a few 
days after Ml! Saints. For this purpoſe, 
you maſt on a very till calm day ſend 
ſome women and children to ſpread the 
aſhes with wooden ſhovels equally over 
the ground, excepting on thoſe- places 
where the clumps were burnt, which are 
10 thoroughly baked. or roaſted as to want 
no help; ſince the beſt. corn is always 
obſerved to grow. on thoſe ſpots. g8ome 
of theſe women and children ſhould like- 
wile bring iron forks to break and ſpread 
the ſods about the furnaces, which may 
not be thoroughly conſutned, bur which 
will notwithſtanding be very beneficial, 
as being in ſome meaſure baked. or cale | 
cined by the action of the fire. 
After this is done, let the corn be ſown 
on theſe aſhes by a ſkilful ſower, whether 
it be rye or wheat; but let him not ſow 
aboye half as much feed as is generally 
required for the ſame quantity of land 
in that country. The plowman with his 
team, whether a of axen or horſes, | 
muſt 
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muſt follow the ſower, and with a plough 
with two ears, ſtronger than thoſe I have 
directed for the hungry fands, but yet 
not go too deep this firſt year; let 
him, 1 fay, make two ſhallow furrows 
backwards and forwards, to cover the ſeed; 
and forks, break all the clods in theſe fur- 
they may find; and let them finiſh by round- 
ing them up at top, which the plough in this 
firſt plowing cannot do with that exact- 
neſs that is neceſſary. If you have many 
ploughs going at the ſame time, you muſt 
increaſe the number of women and chil- 
dren, and put a ſower dane ach plovgh, 
ns 1 always do. 

Theſe ſorts of * thus managed, 


being difficult to ſow in this manner with 


half the ſeed, the moſt dextrous are de- 
ceived; and as long as I continued to em- 
ploy but one ſower for ſeveral plough, 5 
is a dende have ne * wil 
ſow much more equal; * 
15401 e 
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loſe no time, for when he is not employed 
in ſowing, he may aſſiſt the women and 


©. children in breaking the clods. The 


plowman ſhould always proceed ſlowly 
and with precaution this firſt time of 


ſowing theſe new broke up grounds, eſpe. 


cially if he ſuſpects them never to have 
been plowed before. If it ſhould happen 
that his plough is ſtopped by any ſtones 
or roots which may have eſcaped the en- 
deavours already uſed to diſcover them, 
the ſame men, women and children, muſt 
take them up with „ eee eee 
hey rs them out of the field. 

Cate muſt be taken not to ſpread the 
-aſhes out of the heaps over more ground 
than can be ſowed the ſame day or next 
morning, that the ſpirit of the aſhes may 

not be wantonly evaporated, If how- 
ever there ſhould happen to come rain, 
or that the next day ſhould be a holiday, 
- you muſt ceaſe from ſpreading ;-but when 
the weather is ſettled, and no feſtival in- 
terferes, then ſpread them, for I have 
cap that at this advanced ſeaſon 
5 there 
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there ate often little froſts; but, hows ; 
ever, ſtrong enough to congeal the aſhes, 
and the clods that are not quite conſumed; 


which are no longer in a condition to be 


ſpread, till the ſun has thaw /d tiiem; ſo 
that without this precaution a morning's 
work might be loſt. 
Moſt operations in agriculture arp id 5 
jected greatly to the weather and ſeaſons, 
which ought to be partly foreſeen. If 
the ſowing is performed ſooner, there will 
be nothing to be apprehended from the 
froſts. I have experienced this. But 
then the corn grows too faſt, it goes to 
ear too ſoon, the froſts catch it, and one 


reaps nothing but ſtraw. The method 


above-cited is the beſt, and only one that 
is ſure; as I am fatisfed by the en 
of a number of years. 


When this waſte ground, lo gt; 


is ſown, gutters muſt be made with 
the ſame plough, either quite ſtreight, 
or croſſing the furrows, to humour the 
fall, and to empty themſelves into the 
ditches of the incloſure, to carry off the - 
Water, 


. 
water, eſpecially in winter. Some of the 
e b eh wil 
ſiniſh theſe gutters, and clear the furrows 
here they join them, with the inſtru- 


ment which in Anjou they call pic, and 


in Maine croc; which is a kind of hoe, 
with two flat iron teeth, about fifteen or 
eighteen inches long each, and has a 
— handle like that of a cobb-knife. This 
inſtrument is very uſeful and neceſſary 
upon ſeweral occaſions, and excellent for 
flirriug the ground: it will ſerve likewiſe © 
wo break up ſome of the ſpots where the 
furnaces were made, . and which the 
' Plough did not enter, and to finiſh the 
ends of the butts at the headlands, where 
it could not-reach in turning, and where 
the grain, being imperfectly covered, 
would be quite loſt, by being expoſed to 
the air and the birds. Altho' the fpirit 
and warmth contained in the ſalts of the 
aſhes will in a little time greatly forward 
the corn, as there is now no graſs, nor 
weeds, nor wild plants left, the ſeeds of 
which were all deſtroyed by the action of 
| the 
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the fre ; yet it at firſt appears to be very 


chin during a part of the winter; but, on 
tt he approach of the ſpring, it will thicken 
and ſpread, and make ſuch great ſhoots 


that it often at length becomes too thick. 
It is always ripe about fifteen days ſooner 


than any other corn in the country. I ſaid 


that the beſt was always found to gro on 


thoſe ſpots. where the furnaces had been 


burnt, the fire having had a greater effe& : 


Rr 
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ph op: the more we have of 


| theſe, the more fertile will be this im- 


med en but all kinds of ſoils do 
not equally burn to like quantities of good 


ed experiments, that part of the ſoil and 
ſtones, according to their qualities, is re- 
duced into lime, or is calcined by the opo- 


; i vin. Thoſe als, which calcn 
moſt, 


containing all enrichment, as I have al- = 


aſhes, , With whatever attention they are | 
fo * learned from ſeveral repeat- 


ration of the. fire, and that the remainder 5 


t ö 
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moſt, are without doubt the beſt, and 
give the moſt aſhes; thoſe which vitrify 
are the worſt, and produce the leaſt aſhes: 
of chis ſort is the ſandy ſoil. One may 
judge with certainty of a ſoil that one is 
diſpoſed to cultivate and prepate in this 
manner, by making this experiment on 
different parts of it. If you cannot viſit 
it in perſon, you muſt have ſome ſods of 
it brought you, of the thickneſs of four or 
ſive inches, which you may dry, and af- 
terwards burn. Vou may alſo have brought 
vou in caps of paper, numbered, ſamples 
of the ſoil, or ſtones taken from under the 
ſurface at every ſix inches, to the depth 
of eight or ten feet. Theſe ſamples may 
be cafily got with the dre wy I have, 
mentioned. PIE 
If you are not mer a bene you 
muſt dig holes, which will net coſt much 
to do; and by this means you will be able 
to judge what grain, timber, or other pro- 
ductions each ſoil is beſt adapted to. I 
have often tried this method with ſucceſs 
for 3 that lay a ſuch a diſtance 


that 


tas g 


that I could not immediately inſpect them 


myſelf; but as to judge thus of lands, 
without viſiting them, requires great ap- 


plication and long practice, the ſureſt way 
is for every body te make the experiments 


on the ſpot. | Thoſe furnaces which” are 
the moſt burnt, or that burn the faſteſt,” 
arenot'the beſt ; they conſume the altos 
too much, and diminiſh the quantity. 


2 


I have often remarked, that in thoſe 
places where the upper turfs of the clumps, 
which had burned flow, remained almoſt 
whole, and were but merely calcined, in- 


ſomuch that it was neceſſary to break 
them before the ground could be ſown, 


the cotn always' flouriſhed moſt, and 


much better than in thoſe places where 
the furnaces, after burning every thing, 
were totally converted into heaps of aſhes 
alone. In general thoſe heaps, whete the 
aſhes after burning are white, are the 
leaſt valuable, as well as leaſt in bulk. 
This denotes vitrification more than cal= 
cination. In proportion as the aſhes are 
n brown, or black, which is the 
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degree of their perfection, they are the 
beſt, and the heaps generally the largeſt, 
In proportion to theſe different colours, 
the calcination - exceeds the vitrification. 
I haveenlarged upon theſe different effect 
of fire; becauſe they are very material to 
thoſe who improve land in this way, and 
becauſe nobody hitherto. has given a*ſufli- 
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ceſſary experience. 

I ſhall obſerve upon this 8 that 
thoſe tracts of heath and broom, which 
have been previouſly ſet on fire, ſhould 
not be pecled with the cobb-knife ; be- 
cauſe the naked turfs or ſods would not 
burn for want of the wild rubbiſh growth 
to help them, as I have experienced, -It 
will be neceſſary to wait till the heath or 
| broom is ſufficiently thick and tall, which 
will not often be the caſe under two 
years; for which reaſon the dangerous 
practice of the ſhepherds and country 
people in moſt parts, ſetting fire frequently 
to theſe broom. and heath lands in the 
ſpring ſeaſon, under a pretence of better- 
91 2 ing 
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ing the herbage is quite injurions to this 
cobbing huſbandry, inſomuch that it re- 
tards, nay even prevents it intirely, when 
theſe conflagrations are too frequent. This 
is not the only bad effect of this pernicious 
practice of the peaſants, which ought to 
have. been remedied long ſince; it is of- 
ten attended with more dreadful conſe- 
quences, The greateſt care ſhould be taken 
to preſerve one's grounds from this injury, 
In thoſe provinces and countries where 
they do not uſe furrows, and where they 
plow in large beds or butts, or totally 

level, in order to fow afterwards with the 

| Harrow, I am of opinion they ſhould 
notwithſtanding, ſow this cobbed land the 
firſt year under furrow, with a plough 
with two ears, in the manner before di- 
refed; but afterwards to conform them- 
ſelves to the uſage of the country, 1 give 
this advice, as I judge it to be beſt; and it 
will be well to follow it ; a great part of 

| the expence of plowing will be faved by 
it, the aſhes will evaporate leſs, and they 
| wil preſerve their virtue more. If, not- 
-0 3 ' with- 
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withſtanding theſe reaſons, you! will ad- 
here ſtrictly the firſt year to the, practice 
of the country, in that caſe, about 
| Midſummer, as ſoon as the furnaces are 
cooled, you ſhould begin to ſpread the 
aſhes in the manner I have already di- 
rected, without leaving any in the; places 
where the clumps were burned. Imme- 
diately afterwards you muſt give the 
ground, with the Precautions before given 
for the furrows, one. Ii ght turn: of the 
plough to bury the. aſhes, Vou muſt 
avoid ſpreading more aſhes. i in one day | 
than each plough can, turn in on the ſame. 
A few days after this firſt plopiog, you 
muſt give it a ſecond, a little 9 5 in 
the ſame direction z. and you muſt con- 
tinue thus ſueceſſiyely plowing deepera and 
deeper, till you are arrived. at a, ſufficient 
depth, and then you muſt give two plow- 
ings in the oppoſite direction, that is to 
ſay, croſſing the firſt. After which, | bye a 
fifth plowing, the furrows will be brought 
to the direction they were in at firſt, Be- 
tween, theſe five Being you mag har- | 


row 


a 
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b Tow often, with IH heavy, i in pro- 
portion to the ſtrength « of the ſoil ; and if 
there ſhould be large clods, which the 
harrows cannot break, you muſt employ 
the women and children to break them, 
it being neceſſary to pulverize the ſoil as 
much as poſſible. I ſay as much as poſ- 
ſible, becauſe this firſt, year it will be! im- 
poſſible perfectly to conquer them all, 
The ſame women, and children, will 
likewiſe clear away all ſtones, if there is 
occaſion. Each plowing, turning up the 

ſtones. ſucceflively on the ſurface, you 
will make them pick off only ſuch as-are 
bigger than a man's fiſt, Each woman 
and child ſhould be provided for this pur- 
poſe witha baſket pr Pant to their 
ſtrength; the weake ſhould put the 
ſtones into the baſkets, the ſtrongeſt 
ſhould carry them to heaps made from 
ſpace to ſpace, one or two carts ſhould 
be afterwards brought to carry theſe ſtones 
where they may be wanted; and, if they 
are not wanted any-where, they may be 
buried i in holes madein the ground, with 
E 3 a quan- 
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a quantity of ſoil over them ſufficient to 
give a free paſſage to the plough, as I have 
explained before, If there ſhould be any 
ones too large for the women and chil- 
| dren to carry, the carters will take them 
as they paſs along; and when it happens 
that there are ſome under ground, ſo very 
great that the men cannot move nor load 
them, they muſt be broke with fledges 
and other iron tools fit for this work; or 
if they are great rocks they muſt be blown 
up with gunpowder ; for nothing ſhould 
ſtop us in the progreſs of this undertaking, 
The ſame thing muſt be done in thoſe 
lands that are ſowed under furrow, of 

which I have above ſpoke. | 
The time to ſow this land this firſt year 
will always be, for the reaſons I have given, 
fifteen days later than the ordinary time 
of ſowing land in the country with the 
ſame ſort of grain, You muſt give it an- 
other light plowing a few days before you 
ſow ; afterwards, at a proper time, you 


muſt ſow half the uſual quantity of wheat 
or rye as above-ſaid, and this grain muſt 
be 
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be afterwards covered in either with the Re 


plough, if neceſſary, or with the har- 
rows. You muſt gutter this land with the 


plough where wanting, as I have before 


directed, as ſoon as may be, in order to 
carry of the water during winter, and you 


muſt perfect and finiſh the gutters, If 


any very large clods are left on the ground, 
let them be broke to pieces by the wo- 


men and children. This improvement 
being thus ſown, there is nothing more 
to be done to it till harveſt. 

Having explained the different methods 
of ſowing theſe lands, it is neceſſary 1 
| ſhould make mention of thoſe grounds 
which muſt always be ſown in ridges or 

balks, and of thoſe which it is better to 


throw into beds or broad butts, or to fow 


quite flat with the harrow. This preli- 
minary conſideration ſhould have been 
diſcuſſed ſooner : I have deferred ſpeaking 

of it, that I might not interrupt the detail 
of the different operations practiſed in this 
cobbing huſbandry. All things being 
equal, I ſhould certainly chuſe to ſow in 
E 4 beds 
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beds, or quite flat with the harrows, ra- 
ther than in furrows. Two advantages 
_ ariſe from uſing the harrow ; the firſt is, 
you fave one plowing, but the ſecond is 
the moſt material. This intereſting ope- 
ration requires weather made on pur- 
poſe; rain and wind are equally; unfa- 
vourable; an abſolute calm and a moderate 
fog ſuit it beſt, The ground ſhould be 
neither too wet nor too dry, When the 
ſowing is performed-at ſuch a propitious 
juncture, the corn ſwells and ſprouts im- 
mediately, as I have often experienced. 
Now by covering it with the harrows, 
you have an opportunity of making uſe 
of theſe favourable precious moments. 
Every pair of oxen, and each horſe, can 
work one. on this occaſion ; by which 
means ſo much corn may be ſo quickly 
covered, that the ſowing ſometimes is 
finiſhed in one fine day, if the domain is 
not very extenſive. When you ſow with 
the plough, as in thoſe lands which are in 
furrows, it is tedious work, and takes a 

fortnight to ſow a domain of any con- 
wa 2 6 fiderable 
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quire more oxen or -horſes\to draw them 


than the horſes do; are ſlower in their 
pace, and do not Cover near ſo much 
grain; neither can one take advantage of 


a favourable time ſo well, unleſs the wea - 


ther continues ſettled for a long ſpace of 
time, Theſe are the inconvenienciesthat 
attend ſowing under furrow. However, 
it is not thoſe, neither is it the quality of 
the ſurface of the ground,” whether rich 
or poor, ſandy or ſtrong, that muſt de- 
termine us in what form we are to work, 


itz it is the bottom muſt decide that, by 
ſounding in different places to the depth 


of fifteen or twenty feet, either by 


making holes, or, at leſs expence, by tha 


borer I have before mentioned. 


Some ſoils require to be laid in ridges; | 
and others in beds, or totally level. Where - 


ever a bed of marl, clay, or other unctuous 
earth which detains the water, is found to 


lie under the ſtaple, in ſuch ſoils it is ne- 


ceſſary to plow in ridges, that the water 


may be drained off in the furrows, other- 
UC E | 5 v 


_ - ſhould run always from north to ſouth, 


| [ a 1 
wiſe theſe grounds, in which the water | 
cannot loſe itſelf, are ſubje&, eſpecially 
in rainy winters, to be drowned. Such is 
the nature of almoſt all the lands in Au. 
jou, Maine, Touraine, and divers other - 
provinces and countrics, which are plowed 
in ridges, and where I have bored in va - 
rious places, It would be imprudent, 
in ſuch foils, to change this practice; 
the wet would then do more e and 
the crops would be leſs. 
1 ſhall remark upon this fubje&: of 
ridges, that moſt moſt plowmen make 
them indifferently in any direction, ac- 
cording to their old practice or fancy, 
However, it is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence in what direction the ridges are 
made. Where there is no obſtacle, that 
is, in level ground, it is eſſential that they 


and not from caſt to weſt, - Thoſe which 
are in this laſt poſition, preſent in winter 
but one fide to the ſun, and are conſe- 
quently partly thawed about noon : the 
following night the ſame fide is again 
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re- appears. This repeated influence of - 


the ſun puts the corn, if I may ſo expreſs 
it, between two froſts, and kills the great- 
eſt part of it; inſomuch that in the har- 


veſt there is very little found on this ſide F 


of the ridges, which diminiſhes the crop 
almoſt half in half. Such ridges as are 
made in the direction from north to ſouth 
do not run the fame riſque ; they only 
preſent their tops to the ſun, their ſides 
receive his rays obliquely, and are not 
heated and thawed in the ſame manner: 
the crop is always more equal, and the - 
produce. better. 

I have, in all my plowed lands, changed 
the direction of my furrows, where I could 
conveniently do it, in this manner; and I 
have found the benefit of it. The lame _ 
ſhould be obſerved in theſe waſte lands 


when cultivated, even in thoſe which are 

ſown in flattiſh beds; though this obſer- 
vation is not in them of near ſo much 
conſequence, It is of no uſe to regard 
this in mountains or hills; this poſition. 
on 


\ 
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on ſuch grounds would be mieshventeug 
Vou muſt take care not to make your 


fſurrows here from top to bottom. The 


rains would waſte the ſoil, and would 
carry all the virtue and ſtrength into the 
valley. In ſuch ſituations the furrows 
ſhould: be made to croſs the fall or decli- 


vity, not only to remedy the above in- 


convenience, but for the eaſe of your 
team, which would not be ſo hard 
worked as if they plowed directly up the 
hill. There neceſſary gutters ſhould be 
made, crofling the furrows, not in a di- 


rect line, but zigzag, to break tlie rapidity 
of the courſe of the water, which other- 


wiſe would do damage.” Thoſe' grounds 
which! are beſt adapted to be laid in beds, 
or plowed quite flat, are ſuch as imbibe the 
water; that is, let it paſs through, as all 
grounds do which have ſubterraneous 
quarries, or a bed of ſtones of a ſufficient 
thickneſs, or gravel, or ſand, or other 
porous bottoms. ' In ſuch ſoils it would 
anſwer no put poſe to plow in ridges: ſuch 
is the texture .of the ſoils about Paris, 
pg and' 
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wk of Ae pfovinces and countries, 
which are plowed in beds, or quite flat, as 
I baye found by boring in different places 
.of them. Thoſe in which the water 
ſinks, the quickeſt, ought to be laid quite 
flat, and ſuch of them. as: imbibe the 
water ſlower, in b edles. 
This is the · otiginal reaſon of plowing 
in ridges, beds, or totally flat, Such were 
the motives which determined out antient 
huſbandmen; they ate founded on rexſan, 
and the nature of the thing itſelf . and 
not the effect of chancę or cuſtom, as many 
have thought; I do not ſay, that the nar 
ture of the ſuhterraneous ſtrata has heen 
conſtantly conſidered xith attention, and 
followed. every- where, ot that there are 
not tracts of land, ybere one of theſe 
methods of plowing has been followed. 
vrhen the other was the fitteſt. Often in 
the middle of a country, na of one der 
main, where, with reaſon; one of theſe 
methods is avoided, it happens that part 
of the ſoil demands a contrary: practice; 
N will be, ſor all men, in all 
y 1 0aiilut countries, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


in the manner before-mentioned, labour 


Theſe are they who will, in proportion, 


ging ſtirs the ground much better than 
plowing. Were it poſſile to cultivate all 
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| countries, ſufficient'to inſtruct them in 
what manner they ſhould plow their waſte 


method purſued in this part of the coun- 


try is eee ra xe ane 
nature of the ſoil. | 


As to the little feecholders "e ids 


eb is acres, and after hav- 


ing grubbed, cleared, and burned them 


them by the ſtrength of their arms with 
the pickax, ſhovel, ſpade, or other in- 
ſtrument, and wiſh to ſow in one of the 
above-recited methods; they "muſt take 


and to carry off all the ſtones and roots, 


reap the moſt corn the firſt year, as dig- 


———— 
uce a great deal more, e 
I fay nothing of che — ſeed 


ee * of it; __ pow 
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however, I recommend that the greateſt 


iran ole eee 


coſt ſpared about them. tot ard 


quality of the foil ; which, if it be fich, 
will bring wheat; that which is not {@& 
rich, will produce mellin; - that is, a4 mix- 
ture of 'rye-and wheat, Aich more 
of the one or the other grain, in propot=: 
tion to the abilities of the ſoil; that which 
is of an inferior quality and pooriſh, may 
dring rye, We may form a judgment of 


r 


of burning is performed. In general, ex- 


cept where the ſoil is excellent, lat 


kind of fat fand which is ſound in the 
valley of Beaufort in Anjou, ard in ſome 
other countries, which, tho” it is called 
ſand, is the beſt of all foils for wheat and 
otber productions, I would adviſe the firſt 


crop ſhould be preferably rye. There 


could be no doubt but that would flouriſh. 
| * | | if The 


With reſpect 6 ths Guile af ob/ob | 
be immediately ſown the firſt year after 
this huſbandry, that muſt depend on the: 
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The year following you might judge by 
its produce, and by the plowings, of the 


nature and ability of the ſoilg and from 
thence be the better enabled to determine 
about its deſtination, without running any 
hazard. I have proceeded in this man- 
ner with regard to my improvements of 
this kind. I hate like wiſe experienced, 
that rye ſucceeds commonly a great deal 
better than wheat, in the kind of light 
ſandy lands in queſtion. When they are 
afterwards enriched to a certain degree, | 
they become fit to bring meſlin, and after 


meſlin, wheat; but though they ſhould 
never produce any thing but rye, that 


would make no great — — the 
profit, as I have before fad. 

- come no to the reaping of — 
of my new improved ground, which was 


ſowed under furrow by the plough; this 


will be always, for the reaſon before 


given, about fifteen days ſooner-than that 


of the other corn of the: ſame ſpecies in 
the country; which is attended with a 
double advantage: firſt, it gives more 


SAT time 


57 
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time for the plowings. - Secondly, labours 
ers are eaſier got, and at a more teaſon- 
able rate, to mow or reap it; a method 
that I ſhall always prefer to taſlæ- work, 
that is, to the method of ſetting the cut 
ting and threſhing of one's corn to men, 
who take a part of it for theit wages and 
nouaiſhment, as is the practice in Anjou, 


where they have a ſeventh part af the 


corn for their hire. The ſame cuſtom 
prevails in Maine, Touraine, Poitou, part of 
Brittany, and other neighbouring pro- 
vinces; nay, there are places where the 
portion of theſe taſkers'is ſtill more. 
. I have left off this practice, having 
found by an experience of many years, 
that it is every way more profitable to hire 
men at daily wages to do my harveſt 
wotk.! I give twelve pence a day to the 
men, and ten pence to women, able to 
work at it; to ſturdy boys, whom em- 
ploy, I give proportionably. The ſame 
men may, if required, threſh the corn 
directly as is practiſed in Anjou; but when 
thee are barns large _ to houſe it, 
F it 
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| ft is more advantageous to defer this buſts 
. nes till winter, for ſeveral reaſons generally 
known: it is what J have done, and what 
I adviſe all thoſe who have barn room to 
do likewiſe. Though labourers ſhould 
be dearer in another country, whether 
they are paid partly in money and partly 
in food, or whether they receive nothing 
but their pecuniary wages, which is moſt 
convenient, yet they are e to be 
puny to taſkers.' 

Theſe laſt, for their private FER 
re themſelves in a ſmall number, 
when they make their bargain; and as 
you cannot afterwards increaſe their num- 
ber, the work is ſlow and tedious; if bad 
weather enſues, the corn ſprouts, to the 
great loſs of the owner, who, unleſs the 
rain is continual,” is not expoſed to this 
accident when he employs. men by the 
day, becauſe he may inſtantly ſet on as 
many men as he judges neceſſary, and 
may in caſe of neceſſity increaſe them to 
what number he pleaſes, He chuſes the 
| Giſt fair weather to > begin his work. with 
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dlligener; and, provided he looks to them, 
his corn is better cut by theſe men, who 
have not any inteteſt to flabber it over 
ſlovenly, and leave the ort corn, that 


they may the ſooner have finiſhed” their 


taſk; and moreover the corn 18 much 
ſooner got off the ground, © 4 09990 
The poor peaſants of thoſe countries 
where this taſk-work is eſtabliſhed by 
cuſtom; need not be alarmed with any 
fears that this change in the manner of 
the harveſt· work will affect or prejudice 
them; fo far from it, they will benefſt by 
it: The poorer they are, the mote vigi- 
| lant we ſhould be over theit intereſts, and 
endeayour to procure them by their la- 
bour not only à reaſonable" ſubſiſtence; 
but where withal to make them ay ind 
content. They will reap and'threſh the 
corn as before; their wires and grown 
up children will help to mob or cut it. 
In thoſe countries Which I ſpeak of they 
are feldom employed in this work, upon 
account of the jealouſy and miſunder- 
* of tlie taſkers, who reduce theſe 
„ women 
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| ſhould be ſolely reſerved far ſuch, poor as 
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women, and children, to..the paſs of hays 
ing ſcarce, any employment during the 


ſummer, and of Jokng, the precious mo · 


ments of harveſt i in gleaning up and down 
the country; which ſmall emolument 


depend on the publick charity, that is to 
ſay, for thoſe who. are . not reh of 
working, 

Another ent e would acerus 
to the peaſants from the change of this 


_ cuſtom, for as the freeholders and farm- 
ers would be the richer, by their harveſt 
being got in without loſs, they would be 


able ta.employ the whole year round day 
labourers at different work; which they 
could not pofſibly afford to do, if they 
were bad in their affairs; which would 
often be the caſe, if they made uſe of 
taſkers in rainy ſeaſons, when part a 
their Forn would be ſpoiled. There is a 
connexion between the rich proprietors 
who occupy their own land, whom I 
rank here with the ſubſtantial farmers on 


ha 
aint TY 
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the one hand, and the poor peaſants or 
* 
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day labourers on tlie other; which con- 
nexion cauſes the ſubſi ſtence and liveli- 
hood of theſe to depend upon the good 
ciroumſtances of thoſe, They that have 
lived in the internal provinces of the 
kingdom, are eonvinced of this truth : 
this dependence and balance ſhould be 


carefully maintained, the proſperity of ubs 


country depending upon it; whenever it 
is infringed, either on one ſide of the 


other, every thing will go ill. This diſ- 
ſertation upon the taſkers has appeared 
to me to be neceſſaty; the public bene - 
fit, as well as the private intereſt of the 
inhabitants of each province, depending 
much upon their getting in theit grain 
with as mach ſpeed menen 
r eee N 
T This object merits the i den : 
tion: when corn is cheap, the taſkers are 
ſaucy, and let a great deal be loſt; in 
dear years it is much worſe. At ſuch 
times I have often known - theſe taſkers 
refuſe to cut the corn, though they had 
delete undertaken te db it, neither could 
4 they 


as poſſible, that is the beſt method for 
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| they be kept to their bargain, for it would 


be in vain to ſue them, as they have not 
wherewithal to anſwer and pay the da- 

mages. The reaſon they alleged was, 
that the crop was not good enough for 
them to get as much wages as they wiſhed 
to do. The landowner or farmers, hav- 
ing depended upon theſe people, and not 
having provided other. workmen, could 
not find a ſufficient , number in time: by 
which means their corn was loſt, at leaſt 


a great part of it, which increaſed the 


famine in the country. How much corn 
is loſt in this manner in the kingdom? 
It is incumbent upon all to concur in 

putting a ſtop to this abuſe, which occa- 
ſions a conſiderable loſs, the more to be 


lamented, as nobody profits by it. 


L teturn to the | labourers employed in 
harveſting our waſte, grounds under cul- 


tivation; they may this firſt year cut the 


corn, wheat or rye, as cloſe to the ground 


diſpatch ; moreover, it ſaves the expence 
of mowing the Cable, which at firſt is 
of 


} 
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of little value; however, if there is any 


let, it may be bürnt, if jr ivthick/endugh | 


to take fire. Where it is abſolutely wanted 
for litter (for it is fit for nothing elſe), it 
may be cut or plucked up/by/men-who: 
ſhould follow the reapers; with a view to 
plow the ground ſpeedily, As ſoon as the 
land is cleared, a firſt; plowing muſt be 
given it with a light plough, in order to 
bury the roots of the ſtubble. 
In a few days it muſt have a ſecond 
plowing in the ſame direction, and with 
the ſame plough, which ſhould go a little 
deeper; afterwards it ſhould be croſs 
plowed twice, going to a ſufficient depth; 
then a fifth plowing muſt bring the fur- 
rows back into their firſt direction. Be- 
tween theſe five plowings, to be given 
with the plough with one ear, and the 
precautions indicated above with reſpect to 
ſtones and roots, the ground muſt be ſeveral 
times harrowed, as I have already ſaid; 
all theſe plowings and harrowings will 
pulveriſe the earth, and mix it equally 
rn the aches, . If this ground is to re- 
4 F 4 main 
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main in rides, this will be ſufficieut until 

the ſixth plowing, which muſt be given 
it ſome days before it is ſown, and which 
muſt be performed by the plough with 
two ears, to bury the corn; but if it is 
to be ſown in broad butts, ot totally flat, 
the inſtructions I gave touching land cul- 


| tivated this way muſt be followed. In 


whatever manner theſe cleared grounds 
cultivated with the plough are ſown, they 
will not require near the ſame number 
of hands to break the clods this year; at 
were neceſſary the laſt. With regard to 
the quantity of ſeed, a little mote muſt 
be allowed than the firſt year, that is to 
ſay, a third leſs than is generally uſed in 
the country of the ſame kind of grain; 
on the ſame quantity of land. i 
As to thoſe ſmall ſpots of land which 
are dug, as I have mentioned, as they 
| ſoon acquire a greater degree of perfection 
than the others, and preſerve it a long 
time, they muſt be always cultivated in 
the ſame manner as at firſt, and from time 
to time they muſt be manured; for 1 
| PIE pre:ume 
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thing but corn, pulſe, Or other produg- J | 
tions that ſell beſt s INN pity to 

— pant'thaſe with wand (i! er priig, Sim... 

In ſpeaking of belag -a corn in lands 
cleared and huſbanded as above, and cul- 

_ tivated wich the plough, I have not ditect- 
ed the laying on any dung, as it does nat 
need it. If hereafter it ſhould be ſown | - 
for a wood, Which it ſhould not be till 
after a certain time, that is to ſay, till 

after it may be exhauſted by crops af 

corn; this land, ſo worn out, is not the 

worſe, but better, for wood, than if it 

had been at firſt ſowed with it, a ſtep 1 
ſhould nevet adviſe. The ſoil being net 
then ſufficiently pulveriſed, and which is 

a ttained alone by a continual caltivation 

for corn, for ſeveral years. During that , 
time this land muſt be well plowed, as 1 
have explained, to get as mueli out of it - 
as poſſible, as well of corn, whether 
wheat, mellin, or rye, as of other grains 
9 Ware: will produce res years - 
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- ceflively, andyhe rele hn. 

times even longer.. ; 
« | The firſt crop will not be the beſt; i it 
will often be indifferent, the ſoil being 
fo lately broke up; it will be however 
 Cuffiicient to repay: the greateſt part, if not 
all the expence of the proceſs of the cul-, 
ture. The ſecond will be much more 
abundant, and all or moſt part of it elear 


gain. The third will likewiſe be good; 


_ will the following ones, if the ſoil be 
rich enough to ſupport them longer: you 
may even, the laſt year, ſow. cheſnuts 
with the corn, or acorns, or beech maſt, 
and other wood that may be ſuitable to 
it. At harveſt you muſt cut this corn 
very high, not to injure. the young growth 
of plants. Many thus. ſow corn mixed 
with the wood, and think they do not 
hinder each-other from growing, I have 
tried it, and found that the corn enticed | 
cattle to treſpaſs, and break the ditches, 
and brouze the young plants, unleſs great 
care was taken to watch them, More- 
over, as as it was neceſſary at harveſt to 
cut 


a EEE 
eut this corn very high, for the reaſons. 
_ Juſt given, the ſhorteſt ears were left, 
and many of the others were ſhed con- 
fiderably on the ground. This grain did . 
ncdt fail to grow ; it degenerated at length 
into weeds, which exhauſted the land, 
greatly injured the young plants, and 
 eEquallyenticed cattle, particularly i in ſ pring, 


when the meadows are ſhut up, and pal. 
ture is ſcarce, After taking a great deal 


of pains to deſtroy all the "ſeeds of graſs, _ 


J had the mortification to ſee them come 
up afreſh, to the great detriment of my 
young nurſery I had ſowed, The remedy 
I applied, and which I adviſe every-body 
to follow as the ſureſt, was, to keep the 
ground under corn the number of years 
T have indicated, that is, proportionable 
to its ſtrength. After the firſt harveſt, I 
plowed it carefully as uſual, and as often 
as if I had intended to ſow it again with 
corn; but, inſtead of that, I ſowed it at 
a proper ſeaſon with wood alone, which I 
had covered in the drieſt parts with the 
harrows, and in the wet places by the | 
N 8 plough, 
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Plough, leaying theſe in ridge. The 
nurſeries I ſowed in this. manner throve 
much better and grew much faſter than 
the others; the cattle did no miſchief, as 
there was no graſs to tempt them in. It will 
even. be ſome years before it ſhpots « again, 
as the action of the fire kills it for 4 long 
time. . Theſe, plantations, which, having 
been fenced, in, will, at the end of three, 
four, or five years, according to their 
growth, be by that time out of danger, 
it is a pleaſurę to ſee them at this inſtant; 
they conſiſt of different kinds of wood, 
according to the different natures of the 
ſoil; I neither dug nor plowed them the 
ſecond or third year, as is the practice; 
this would have been a uſeleſs expence, 
and might poſſibly have hurt their roots. 
The land which had been cleared by the 
operation of the fire, and cultivated af- 
terwards in the manner I have explained, 
is ſo thoroughly fallowed and cleanſed, 
and acquires ſo kindly and favourable a 
difpoſition, that the wood proſpers in it 
nn After having practiſed ſe- 
| veral 


great expence, with: ſtrong plants wich 


E 8 
veral other methods of ſowing, as; well 
| with the ploutzh as the hoe, ſpade, and 
| eher inſtruments, 1 was convinced that 
this was the beſt, the ſureſt, and tho 
quickeſt. Woods dus .fowti ontgraw; 
even in a few years, thoſe -which-:have 
been planted at the ſame time, and at a 


good robts, and which have been dug 
and dreſſed often ; they are always more 
beautiful than theſe, taller, ſtreighter, aud 
of a finer bark. All the lands ; 
in this manner, that ſhalb be ſown ſer 
wood, will ſueceed equally; however, ex- 
cept there be particulat reaſona, none but 
the pooreſt of them ſhould. be thus em- 
ployed; as corn without ONE merits 
the profermgee - n UI. 
Conſequently from this made, if you 


always to produce corn, either wheat, 
meſlin, rye, or other grain, and that the 
ſoil is not ſufficiently. amended by a great 
Auantity of aſhes ; 1 adviſe; as for the beſt, 


i» coop * | 
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deltine this burnt land, that: is: ploweid, | 
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ſow it, as above directed. Vu muſt 
however give it but a very moderate coat, 
that is, neatly as much as is generally uſed 
to dung an equal quantity of land in the 
country. But it will be aſked me, Where 
in this dung to be got? We have not 
ſufficient to ſupply thoſe grounds which 
have been always under culture, and we 
muſt not pretend to carry on theſe our 
new improvements, at the expence of 
robbing and impovetiſning them. I ſhall 
ſurmount this difficulty, and ſhew the 
means of procuring it. They conſiſt of 
the different methods of making every 
year artificial dunghils, of which 1 have 
already __ 1 ſhall "gw wa: the 
eaſieſt. 

In every country, FRE. Ame before 
winter, and in Anjou about the 15th of 
November, it will be expedient to cleanſe 
all your yards, courts, and ſinks, and to 
pare them, and hollow them to the depth 
of a foot below the level of your build- 
ings; afterwards, if you have any waſte 
1 you muſt bring from them 

vol heath, 
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heath, that you have had cut, or that you. 
will cut freſh as you want ; you. muſt: 
lay a bed of this, to the thickneſs of two 
inches, upon all the ſurface of your yards; 
courts, and ſinks. If you cannot get heath, 
in the place of it you muſt uſe ſtubble or 


rye ſtraw, of which you may put a thin- 


ner coat or bed, you muſt then take from 
a piece of waſte ground next the houſe, 
or from your headlands, or in the hedges 
or woods, turfs or ſods, or the upper: 
foil, to the depth of ſix inches. Theſe: 
you muſt carry immediately to your yard, 
c. and ſpread them equally upon your 
bed of heath, ſtubble, or rye-ſtraw, ſix 
inches thick, If the waſte land that you 
would peel is not near enough to your! 


houſe, and if that is ſo ſituated that there 


is no other waſte ground at hand, nor 
headland, hedge, or wood, in this caſe 
you muſt not heſitate to take the upper 
ſoil from ſome neighbouring field, to the 
depth of ſix inches, chuſing ſome ground 

that is highes than the reſt, if ſuch there, 
| b, in order to render this field more level; 


and 


about fifteen | days, or 
muſt cleanſe. with - ſhovels and forks all 


TY 


e you: — oy" this on -your'bed; as 


/ 


aboveſaid, to the depth of ſix inches. 
""You will let this bed of litter, ſods, or 


ſoil, lie about a fortnight, where you 


will throw upon it all ſweepings and 


filth of your kitchen and houſe, that no- 


thing may be loſt, and all converted in- 


to manure. The wetneſs. bf the ſeaſon, 


that paſs over this bed, will contribute 
greatly to rot it. Effectually to do this, 
after rain, you will drive all your cattle 


aof every kind backwards and forwards - 
over it; it; will ſoon turn to a kind of 


mud mixed with litter. Afterwards, in 
or thereabouts, you 


theſe; yards · If the kind of dung ſhould _ 


be too liquid, which in rainy ſeaſons is 


often the caſe, you will put it up in little 


heaps upon the ſame ground to drain. 


Then you will carry it to your dung- 
Hil, which ſhould be a hole ſufficiently 
uit and dug on purpoſe in or rar your 1 
3 This hole muſt be in a dry. 

place, 
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place; for no manure muſt ever be put in 
water, which would waſh, ables and 
diſſolve all the ſalts, and leſſen their quan- 
tity, if it run off elſewhere. In propor- 
tion as you put this artificial muck in the 
dunghil-hole, you muſt mix it with a 
third part of your ſtable and other dungs. 
When this is done, you will the next day 
begin afreſh to ſpread a coat of litter 
and of ſoil upon your yards, in the ſame 
manner as before recited, to be taken 
up, mixed, and depoſited equally in 
your” great dunghil-hole, in about fifteen 
days time: and thus continuing to do 
during the whole winter, and part of the 
ſpring, you will have two whe, fon in a 
month of this compoſt. PF. 
The trouble and labour of this is not 
very coſtly; ; every-body, even women 
and children, can be employed new - 
and this is an idle time of the year, The 
fine weather being arrived, you may {till 
continue this work; but then the drought 
will not ſuffer the beds to rot, and you 
cannot take them up but alter two or 
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three months lying. You muſt, put theſe 
| laſt takings by themſelves, fer! reaſons I 
ſhall explain to you. | 
Thus your .manure may be vebled. 
Before it is fit for uſe, it muſt lie in your 
dung-hole fix months to rot, and it muſt 
be wetted now- and- then, in dry ſeaſons. 
During this time it heats, ferments, and 
acquires an excellent quality, and for ſome 
ſoils is better chan the pure horſe · dung 
+ from your cattle ; it is more natural, leſs 
' fiery, and laſts longer. As to the laſt 
ſummer takings, which, I. bid you ſet 
apart, as they will not have had time to 
putrify to a degree of perfection before 
ſeed- time, you will keep them, to em- 


ploy them on the firſt occaſion the next 
year, and you will have reaſon to be ſatiſ- 


fied with them likewiſe ; if this fort of 
dung could be kept for two years, it 
would be ſtill better. It is caſy to make, 
- and ſuits moſt ſoils. Farmers that bare 
no great yard, may do the ſame where 
they may have beſt opportunity ; and the 
ou _— who * neither yard nor 


Court, 
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court, may practiſe it before” their co. 
tages, and in their gutters and kennels. 

I proceed to teach you another me- 
thod to ſupply a gond manure of ws 
fcrent ſort, 

In ſpeaking of artificial dung, 1 3 . 
ner of making which I have juſt now 
explained, I ſaid, that the hot weather 
being come, there could no great quantity 
be made by reaſon of the drought, until 

the latter ſeaſon ſet in. Let us endeayour 
to ſupply this interval; and, ſince humi- 
dity and water are wanting, let us haye 
recourſe to fire. To this end, about the 
beginning or middle of April, during the 
firſt fing weather that ſhall, happen, you 
muſt in various waſte places, the neareſt 
10 this burnt and peeled. ground which 
you would ſow for the ſecond year, take 
up witz the cobbing knife turf nearly of 
the ſame dimenſions and thickneſs ſpeci- 
fied in the article that treats of the opera- 
tion of burning. You muſt let them dry 
on the ſpot, but not ſo much as was re- 
wen for that operation; afterwards you 
"G2: muſt 
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muſt put them into round heaps about ten 
feet high, like thoſe of the huſbandry by 
burning before - mentioned; and you muſt 
in like manner form a kind of little chim- 
vey in them. 

In making theſe heaps, you muſt -put 
in the middle of each a little dry wood, 
or, for want of it, heath, ſtubble, or 
ſtrawy: theſe combuſtible matters are ne- 

ceſſary for the inſide, as theſe turfs, not 
being ſufficiently dry, would not burn 
without it. They ought not to be quite 
dry ; for theſe ſorts of heaps, different in 
that from thoſe of the preceding men- 
tioned huſbandry, burn very flow, that 
the earth may not be too much baked, 
to give more aſhes, and to make them of 
'a better quality. The heaps thus form- 
ed, you muſt ſet fire to them. To 
keęp it from extinguiſhing, you muſt or- 
der ſome of your ſervants or, labourers to 
viſit them at their leiſure every day, to 
ſtir them up as occaſion may be, and to 
add freſh turfs, cut in ſome adjacent 
place, which wey had prepared and left 

| to 
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to dry a little. Theſe 8 thus 
heated, and managed after this manner, 
will burn continually, let whatever wet fall, 
until the great rains of autumn. You 
muſt from time to time draw out, with- 
out extinguiſhing them, a part of the 
aſhes, which would © otherwiſe be over- 
burnt ; and you muſt put them into heaps 
hard-by. When ſeed-time comes, you 
may let theſe furnaces extinguiſh, you 
will then have a freſh quantity of aſhes. 
This manure ſpreadon the plowed grounds, 
with the precautions above- mentioned of 
not letting it evaporate, will be excellent 
for corn, as I have already ſaid; it will be 
equally beneficial where-ever elſe you 
are pleaſed to make uſe of it; among 
others, upon meadows, The uſe of theſe 
furnaces is very advantageous ; about me 
they are called perpetual furnaces : they 
afford a great quantity of aſhes, and a 
ſmall quantity of them will manure a 
conſiderable tract of ground, which would 


have taken a great deal of dung, I make 


uſe of this method to amend thoſe grounds 
He which 
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wich are moſt remote from. my houſe, 
and to which it would be difficult to 
carry dung. Theſe furnaces coſt little or 
nothing, and the attendance they require 
is inſignificant, the pooreſt peaſant may 
eaſily make enough for his own private 
uſe ; it is true they ſmoke the neighbour- 
hood, but they are.for that reaſon made 
at a diſtance from houſes ; moreover the 
inconvenience of this ſmoak is not very 
great, and not to be conſidered, when the 
advantages of a plentiful harveſt, which 
theſe aſhes cauſe, are comparatively eſti- 
mated, In thoſe parts of the country, 
where there is none of theſe waſte grounds, 
nor hedgerows, nor woods, whence to 
take theſe turfs, you may take a ſufficient 
quantity ſor theſe furnaces from off ſome 
pieces of your * before you er 
en, * 

Without including. the amendmebo 
which I have mentioned in treating of 
the quick hot ſands, there are divers other 
methods of making artifical compoſts, and 
to a re aſhes either from leaves and 
po es | weeds, 


OO 
weeds, or fern, broom, and furze, and 
different wild productions. As theſe me- 
thods are generally known, I ſhall not ſay 
more about them; every body will take 
advantage of them according to his occa- 
ſions, convenience, and ſituation. . The 
artificial manure,” and the perpetual fur- 
naces which 1 have now deſcribed, 'are - 
ſufficient for land treated according to the 
peeling or cobbing huſbandry. ' I thought 
it the more expedient to dire& the manner 
of making them, as they will be uſeful in 
all countries and all ſoils, and as there is 
ſcarce any place, however badly ſituated, N 
| bot where this manure may be made, 
Thus we are now enabled to manure 
our waſte land, cultivated as above di- 


rected, when plowed, and deſtin ed to =” > 


produce corn always. I aid, that I ad- 
viſed it ſhould be dunged the ſecond year 
before ſowing ; which will be found to 
be very advantageous, notwithſtanding the 
opinion of thoſe” who think that freſh 
lands are ſufficiently fat and rich, There 
0 n SE TR A 
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bc the better for dung, and the ſecond x 
| year it will be extremely beneficial, as I 
- have experienced on my own lands, Since 
J have cultivated them in this manner, 
and made uſe of the ſaid artificial manure 
and perpetual furnaces, they are vaſtly 
more fertile ; the crop of the ſecond year, 
of which I now 1 ſpeak, was excellent, 
and that of the third equally good. The 
fourth year, I put on as much manure as 
at firſt; which procured me two more 
crops equally good. Thus I ſowed, for 
five years running, the moſt of my lands, 
which I had cultivated with the cobbing- 
hoe, and they conſtantly afforded me plen- 
tiful crops; though, for the moſt part, 
the natural foil was but very indifferent. 
Some of theſe lands I ſowed for many 
more years, and they produced almoſt 
equally well, by manuring them every 
other year, The fame ſucceſs will be 
had with all ſuch as ſhall be treated in 
the ſame manner; but, in general, I am 
of opinion it will be beſt, not to ſow them 
for more than five years together, in- 
cluding 


1 
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cluding the firſt crop, which I have de- 
clared to be the worſt of all. At the end 
of this period you muſt let them reſt, and 
afterwards fallow. them with your other | 
corn grounds; to be ſucceſlively ſown 
with the greater or leſſer grains en | 
to the uſage of the country. . 
I .lbhe lands thus brought into > tillage by 
the" means of burning become infinitely | 
better, than the others, and produce a 
great deal more: they call them in An- 
jou cobbed lands, from the name of the 
inſtrument which I have mentioned; the 
operation for the ſame. reaſon is called | 
cobbing, and the men who work at it, 
cobbers, This proceſs improves the ſoil for 
more than twenty years: for a conſiders 
able time, not ſo much as a blade of 2 
grows in the corn; there is ſcarcely any 
as yet. appears in dne lads 1 cobbed the 

firſt. 1 + 
All the nouriſhment of the earth, bet 
being ſpent upon other plants, is pre- 
ſerved for the benefit of the corn alone, 
which ſhoots with vigour and has a fuller - 
Ses . 
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car, without the neceſſity of being weed- 
ed: when it is threſhed it is ſo clean, that 
it requires nothing more than to be win⸗ 
nowed; The bread made of it is excel- 
lent, and of a ſuperior quality. When in 
ö of time theſe cobbed lands ſhall 
produce as much weeds and graſs as your 
other plowed lands, they will then be in 


the ſame degree of imperfection; but it 225 


will be a long time before this will hap- 
pen, neither can I ſay when, as I never 
yet have ſeen an example of it: but there 
is always a ſure remedy and certain means 
to re-eſtabliſh them in their firſt ſtate of 
perfection, which is to let them reſt for 


two of three years, in order that they may Tbs 


have a new ſwerd ſufficient to have them 
cobbed, c. afreſh. This ſecond cob- + 
bing will not be near ſo expenſive as the 
firſt ; becauſe there will be no roots to 
grub up, nor ſtones to carry off, and the 
few clods will be caſily broken. I have 
in this manner cobbed, with great ſucceſs; 
lands that had formerly been in tillage, 
which would no longer bring corn be- 


cauſe pin 
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cauſe they were exhauſted, either by con- 
ſecutive crops or by the great quantity of 


weeds, which impoveriſhed them : theſs 


been as | good as "= nenn, * 


lands. 


* os kk ae find eee dais. 
worn- out meadows ; I have new. ſown 


them with graſs ſeeds, and they have 
produced a great deal of excellent hay. 


I had previouſly collected for many 
years a large quantity of ſeed, upon ſuch 


of my meadows as were not too moiſt. 


Many of my neighbours have followed 


the ſame method with equal advantage: 


it is the moſt powerful reſtorative to 


worn- out land. It evidently follows from 


all that has been ſaid, that the method of 


cobbing and burning the ſoil is, without 


contradiction, the beſt and ſureſt means 


either for cleaning or reſtoring grounds. 


It is the making an acquiſition the moſt 


profit of which is by this means doubled, 


often trebled, and ſometimes quadrupled, | 


Thus to enrich one's ſelf, and that at the 


8 
* * 


* 


o 
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expence of nobody, and at the ſame time 
enrich. the ſtate, is worthy of a good pa- 
triot, and acting like a reſpectable father 
of a family. By following this huſbandry 
all this is attained; it was known time 
out of mind in Anjou, as well as in di- 
vers other countries, but in a very imper- 
fe& manner: I will venture to ſay it was 
never purſued to that degree of perfection, 
to which my practice has carried it; 
doubtleſs becauſe nobody applied them- 
ſelves particularly to it: nay it had been 
ſo much neglected and diſuſed, that it was 
almoſt intirely forgot in my part of the 
country, when I began my cobbing huſ- 
bandry. To finiſh this article of cobbed 
grounds, I proceed to relate the coſt that | 
attends bringing ground into profit by this 
method. | 
In that part of Anjou hare: my eſtate 
lies, a digger or day-labourer is paid in 
winter, that is to ſay, from All Saints to 
Zaſter, eight pence; and in ſummer, 
that is to ſay, from, Eaſter to Hll Saints, 


ten pence. The hire of a woman in win- 
Wass wal] ter 
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ter is fix pence, and in ſuminer eight 
pence. During the harveſt they give 
. tyelve pence to the men, and ten pence 
to the women, as I have before mentioned. : 
With regard to the children, whom Thave 
mentioned to be employed in ſundry ope- 
rations of this cobbing huſbandry, at which 
they may work from ſeven and eight 
years of age; they are paid according to 
their age and abilities: the ſmalleſt at the 
rate of two pence or three pence a day, 
the others may get four, five, and ſome 
ſix pence. As to the cobbers, as their 
work is more toilſome than common, 
while they are cobbing and peeling, they 
get twelve pence a day; afterwards they 
get only the uſual hire of the oountry in 
the ſeaſon, All theſe different wages 
above- ſpecified are for both nouriſhment 

and hire. At theſe ſame prices, the lands 
of the ſecond kind which I cobbed and 
burnt coſt me generally in all (not how- 

ever including the ſeed nor the teams im- 
| ployed in ſowing) about thirty livzes the 

e e een ae 
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nere of the en 3 mt is ne 
the Paris acre... + | ; 
_ The acre in Anjou: eontaing: Aa es 

1 Nen perches, each perch being twenty- 
five feet. At Paris it is compoſed of the 
ſame number of perches, but they con- 
tain only eighteen feet: it is equally vari- 


ous in moſt provinces of the kingdom, 


By means of the prices which 1 have here 
given, one may eſtimate with certainty 
the coſt of cobbing, &c. in the ſame man- 
ner, the acre or other meaſurement in any 
of the provinces. The experiments I have 


made in Anjou will ſerve as a ſcale to com- - 


; pare by, This eſtimate ſhould be made 
by taking into conſideration the wages 
uſually given in the country to a day-la- 
bourer, and by adding a fifth more, 
which ſhould be always given, as I do to 
my cobbers: that is to ſay, in a province 
where the cuſtom is to give a labourer 
fifteen-pence, a cobber ſhould have eigh- 
teen pence z conſequently anacre of ground 
of the ſecond kind, and of the ſame fize 
with that of Anjou, will there coſt forty- 

five 
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more than in my country; but in the moſt 


of the provinces it will be cheaper: there 
are ſeveral where the coſt will be the ſame 


as in Anjou, and in ſome leſs, However, 
where the labour is deareſt,” the rent is 
proportionably leſs ; one will balance the 


other, and every- where your money is 


laid out to great adyantage, and at a high 


intereſt. If the waſte lands you would 


by this huſbandry bring into tillage; are 


eaſier to ſtir than thoſe of the ſecond 


- which I have laſt ſpoke of, and they will 


not coſt. ſo much to dreſs and manage; 


they will however produce leſs: but if 


they ſhould be found to be better, I would 
ſay, of the third kind, of which I am going 


£0 treat, they will be laboured with more 
difficulty ; but in return will produce 
ſome what more. Whatever be the na- 


ture of the ſoil, by theſe means vu 
| e N 1. Hot — 
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reputed bad, that is to ſay, of the firſt 
kind, which I havs ſpecified, they will be 
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The good ſoils, according to my divi- 
inen, form the third kind: I com- 
prehend under this head all ſtrong, fat, 
clayey, and, in general, all ſoils which 
cling to the feet, There are of theſe, 
| ſome whitiſh, yellowiſh, rediſh, brown, 
and black. They generally, in -propees 
tion to their goodneſs, . produce . graſs, 
black and white thorn, brambles, juni- 
per, heath, fern, and other weeds, I have 
already ſaid a judgment may be ſurely 
formed of the nature of the ſoil from the 
height, thickneſs, health, and vigour of 
theſe productions. Tho this ſort of ſoil 
is looked upon as the beſt, it often hap- 

pens it is not in reality ſo good as that of 
the ſecond kind; but it has commonly the 
advantage of being you: for went: or 
ie 
When any of theſe foils are to be 
cobbed, Gc. you muſt not forget, in the 
firſt place, to free them previouſly from 
the three ' obſtacles I have before often 
mentioned; that is to ſay, from water, 
ſtones, and great roots; . you 


muſt 


1 


muſt cobb it in the ſeaſon and manner 
before directed. If the weeds and other 
wild productions are few and rare upon 
this ſoil, in this caſe you mult peel the £5 
| ſods or turfs thinner than I required, leſt 
they ſhould not burn for want of a ſuffici- 
ency of combuſtible rubbiſh hanging to 
them; but if they have enough of that, 


which may be eaſily tried, then theſe ſods 


muſt be peeled to the thicknels of four 


Inches, as is already ſaid. © 


As I have particularized the other ope= 
rations of this huſbandry by the means of 


: burning, I ſhall not again repeat them 
here. Wheat may be ſown the firſt year 
where the land is rich enough ; where it 


is poorer, meſlin may be ſown, with a 


greater proportion of wheat than rye, ac- 


cording to the degree of goodneſs of the | 


ground. Afterwards this ground muſt be 
dunged, plowed, and. ſowed, the ſame 
number of years, and in the ſame manner 
as was before explained; obſerving the 
diſtinctions I have made between thoſe 
grounds thus huſbanded, with a view to 
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be Ne) arable, and thoſe intel 
for ſowing to wood. However, I believe 


tit will be but ſeldom, and from particular 


motives, that ſuch ſoils as Ino ſpeak of 
will be employed under wood. It will 
turn to much bettet account to ſowithem 
with corn: thoſe which ati firſt would not 
produce even meſlin, in two or. three years 
will be in a condition to bring all wheat. 
Theſe ſoils have, moreover, another cot 
ſiderable advantage; they calcine, or turn 
moſtly to lime by the action of fire; they 
burn flower than thoſe of the ſecond 
kind, and afford a greater quantity of 
' aſhes; which, from the reaſons I have 
given, augments: their fertility. Wer 
Hlowever there are ſoils of this third 
kind, which produce ſo few weeds or 
other wild productions, that it is nat poſ- 
| fible to take up the ſods ſufficiently fur- 
niſhed with plants to enable them to he 
afterwards burnt. When ſuch lands are 
to be brought into tillage, inſtead of 
cobbing them, you muſt, in the ſpring, 
8 and break * with the ſpade and 
| one 
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toaſt and dry for a month or fix weeks : 
then ſend in your women and children 
with iron and wooden rakes, to ſhake and 


break the turfy clods, and to ſeparate the 


roots that cling to them; theſe roots muſt 
| be ſufficiently dryed while the ſun is in 
his aſcenſion ; heaps muſt be made of 
. theſe here ad there, and they muſt be 
burnt, and the aſhes ſpread with ſhovels | 
on the ground, and covered in as ſoon as 
may be with a plough with one ear. Af. 
terwards in ſucceſſion, during the heats of 
ſummer, with the ſame plough you muſt 
give it ſeveral croſs plowings, to endea- 
your to deſtroy all the wild productions, 


and to pul: veriſe the earth. Between theſe 
plowings the ſame women and children 


muſt break all the clods in the -manner 


I have directed in treating of ſands of the 


firſt LW: 
When the uſual ſeaſon for ſowing | in 


| the country comes, it will be time to ſow 
this land, either in ridges with the /4g0- 


tar d plough,: or in flat butts, or quite flat 
| a 2 5; ; with 


picks: by. day hows, and leave them to ; 


* 


* 
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with the harrows, as ſhall be judged beſt ; 
but you mult take care not to ſow it the 
firſt year with either wheat, meflin, or 
even rye; for ground thus cultivated only 
is not like that which has been cobbed : 
the operation of fife, which this laſt has 
| ſuffered, abſolutely deſtroys all the ſeeds 
of weeds and other wild productions, as 
well as all worms and inſects; it likewiſe 
corrects, in a great meaſure, the barren 
dullneſs of the ſoil, The firſt, which 
has not been corrected and amendel by 
the like operation, retains its impotent 
* barren inactivity, as likewiſe its worms, 
grubs, and inſets : abundance of the ſeeds 
of weeds and wild productions ſtill re- 
main, and when it is ſown with wheat, 
© meſlin, or rye, theſe grubs and inſets 
attack and deyour the ſprouting corn, 
In fpring the ſeeds of theſe weeds and 
wild growth come up, they rob the corn 
of its beſt nouriſhment, and almoſt in- 
 tirely choak it. What remains, after 
having ſurmounted all theſe obſtacles, 
8 produces * in a manner but ſtraw, 
and 


n 
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and no grain or but very little, %% 
8 experienced this, and was convinced, that 

= = the lands brought into tillage in this man- 

ner alone were fitteſt to be fown-with 

winter oats ; this will ſtruggle beſt wih DES 
all theſe different evils, and will give gv more | (4 © 
grain, The crop, however, v will not be 1 


the beſt, but will be tolerably good. As 
ſoon as theſe oats are cut, during the hot 


weather, you muſt give the ground ſeveral 
croſs-plowings, to intirely break and pul- 8 

veriſe the ſoil, and to endeavour to deſtroy 

| effectually all the roots of weeds and Sd 

a plants. You muſt then manure it either 
with dung, or with thoſe compoſts of 
which I have ſpoke. You may even make 
uſe, if there is occaſion; of ſome of the | 
amendments I have mentioned, ſuch as 
marl, lime, and others. Tf the foil ſhould | 

te to0 Wr and Eng hard, and Lo L 


muſt lay Aude land on it 4 754 will ee 

HE have experienced, ſeparate the particles 
of this too ſtiff ſoil, and render it more 

looſe a fertile. Theſe operations being | 

| N 3 * 
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— as. much as. may. be neceffary 
this ſecond year, it may be ſown with 
wheat or meſlin, according. to the degree 
of its "goodneſs, and the crop will anſwer 
to your ſatisfaction, You may fow it 
again in the ſame manner the following 
year, without a any neceſſity of dunging 1 it, 
and you may expect a {till greater crop. 
After this you muſt let it repoſe for a 
year, and continue in tilla ge with your 
other arable grounds. This method of 
breaking up waſte land does nat imme- 
diately enrich the foil ſo much as 1825 it 
is cobbed. 

The firſt cropsa are not near ſo conſider- 
able, and it is a great while before. it ac- 
quires A degree of fertility. equal to that 
which is given at firſt by burning; nay, 
with all the labour beſtowed on it, it ne 
ver arrives at the ſame degree of perfec- 
tion, neither can the graſs and weeds, as 
I have experienced, ever be thus totally 
deſtroyed : conſequently | the corn is never 
ſo clean and pure as in the cobbed. grounds, 
3 this manner o of bringing waſte 
| grounds 


% 
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grounds into profit coſts leſs than cobbing 
them, yet I do not adviſe any body to uſe 
| it but on the greateſt neceſſity; wz. when 
one cannot do otherwiſe, and when the 
proper turfs cannot be peeled off the 
ground, or burnt for want of combuſtible 
matter adhering to them. 

I have indeed ſeen, in different 1 of 
Germany. and Switzerland,.. woodlands, 
thus grubbed up and brought into tillage; , 
and the crops have been good. Neither 
was 1 aſtoniſhed at it; for wood being 
in thoſe countries plenty, and of little 
value, they had not only dried and burnt 
the ſtumps and roots, but likewiſe a great 
part of the timber; which had produced 

avaſt quantity of aſhes. The ſoil already 
meliorated by the leaves, was ſo enriched 
by theſe aſhes that every thing muſt of 
courſe proſper in it. As wood is generally 
pretty dear in France, I do not imagine 
this method can be often practiſed, nor 
| that many proprietors of land will be de- 
ſirous of grubbing up their woods ; as, con- 
ſidering the ſcatcity, we ought rather to 
H 3 | ſeek. 
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. ſeek to increaſe, than to diminiſh chem; 7 
however, ſuch as for particular reaſons 
may deſire to bring any of theirs inta 
tillage, may make uſe of this method. 
I ſhall ſay no more on this ſubject, as I: 
' confine myſelf to ſpeak- only of waſte: 
and barren grounds; and that I am very 
far from judging ſuch as are planted with 
wood, to come within that "any 
tion, oy 
As to the method of breaking up 055 
cleaning grounds with the plough alone, 
without having previouſly prepared them 
by grabbing, &c. by men, I do not at 
all approve of it, except for thoſe hungry: 
ſands of which I have ſpoken, having, 
in all the attempts I have made elſewhere, 
always miſcarried ; it cannot be reaſonably. 
praiſed but in ſuch places where there 
are no weeds or wild plants, or at leaſt a 
very few.” The firſt plowing muſt be 
given at the end of winter or beginning 
of ſpring, while the ground is ſtill wet. 
If you wait till the ſpring dries it, it would 
de ſo hard that the PR could not en- 
ber. 


te ww) 
The led plowing ſhould be gien 


ee may be; and it is required 3 : 


ta give it ſeveral ſucceſſive plowing in dif- | 
ferent directions, principally. during the : 
ſummer ' heats; to endeavour to 
the couche-graſs, and other: werde, She 
roots muſt after all be raked out and put | 
in heaps, and burnt in the middle of the: 
field, as I have before Aid. Althoumg 
| this work is very fatiguing to the teams, 
and that many ploughs are broken at it, 
yet the firſt year winter oats ure the only: 
proper feed to ſow in it;; and from theſe 
Ve have but a bad crop, for the ſoil ſtill 
retains its impotent ſterility- The ſeeds 
of - graſs and weeds ſhoot up, and it will _ 
require many years labour and tillage be-. 
fore the ſoil is brought to be good. Thoſe. 
who take this method, as the leaſt: ex- 
penſiye of all, in the end find they have 
ſaved nothing, and oſten run the * 
of being loſers by it. e M2460 ot 
There are many other aa 5 
breaking up barren lands, which I do not 


mention, becauſe * are inferior to thoſe 
1 have 
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Ive related. There may no doubt be” 
many morei very good; with which I any: 
not acquainted; for I am very far from 
having exhauſted this very copious ſub- 
ʒjott: I am im hopes ſtill to arrive at many 
no di ſeoveries in this extenſive ſcience; 
E have? hitherto: deferred to ſay: any” 
| becauſe it was firſt neceſſary to bring, the 
ſoil-iato profitable order, It is of great 
importance to incloſe thoſe: grounds. you 
have brought into tillage; and, if they 
ate of a conſiderable: quantity, to divide 
them into ſeveral fields with good ditches, 
on which you muſt plant hedges and trees 
ol different ſorts, at certain diſtances. 
vou may put fruit- trees on ſome of the 
ditches, in the middle part of your in- 
cloſures; but? this ſhould be done with 
caution, and ata good diſtance from each ; 
other, for otherwiſe they would injure 
not only the corn, but they would be an 
impediment: to the plough. - The uſe of 
cheſe hedges, ditches, and plantations, is 
generally acknowleged, and cannot be 
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too much recommended. Thete are coun⸗ 


tries, as in a part c of Brittany, where they 


are of ſach value, that they are eſtimated. | 


ſcparately from the value of the land; 
and the landlord cannot re-enter at the 


end of his tenant's term, until he hag, / 
allowed for them, If the waſte lands 


that are cultivated are of a vaſt extent 
or ſo diſtant that you cannot bring them 


in yourſelf; and if they are not near 


enough to a h hamlet of village, for you 
to let them at a reaſonable price, you 
muſt by egreee build” houſes upon them, 
and parcel them into farms, rather ſa 
cha great; it being certain, that the or 

an eſtate is divided, the better it is 875 
tivated, and the mote it produces. Theſe 


fe 


_ hbuſes-may be built With the tones that 
are picked off the very lands thus culti- 


_ yaſed, of which I have before ſpoken. 

Thus nothing 1 is loſt, and eyery thing is 

turned to profit; deither Will this“ = 
nce be ſo confiderable'as may be thought 


5 Fs firſt N which for ork parpole , 


N W 1 ſhould 


* 
14 1 
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tmpould be reſerved, will anſwer it; I hays, 
tried this on my lands, with advantage, 
The means J have preſcribed for drain, 
ing wet lands, may be uſed in moraſſes 
with equal Goole As to the method of 
clearing, cultivating, and bringing them 
into tillage, the moſt ſuitable without all 
queſtion, for whatever produce they are 
deſigned, is to cobb them and burn them, 


The operation of fire, which they have 9 


greater need of than other lands, gives 
them a ſurpriſing fertility ; J have expe- 


* rienced this gn thoſe lands which I have 


made profitable by theſe means, There 

might be much ſaid on this article of mo- 
| raſſes, but that would be too prolix z 
therefore I ſhall not expatiate more upon 

this ſubje@, for the reaſon which I have 
giyen in the beginning. | 
As I only treat here of wats nod ber 
| ren lands, I have faid nothing of chalky 
- ſoils, becauſe they are more nearly allied 
to ſtone than to earth; ſuch are met with 
in ſome countries; amongſt others in a 
part of Champagne, where there are vaſt 
wall 


| Lys 
 tralib6f ths ln, which have- little or 
no ſuperficial ſoil, and which are totally" 
abandoned. The bed of chalk is often 
"fifty feet in thickneſs, as is judged'by-the 
wells that are ſunk, which have no 6c- | 
 cafion to belined with any thing. "Theſe 
lands, which want foil; are certainly the 
worſt of all, and much worſe than tube 
0 - poor hungty fande. When they are broke 
Vith iron inſtruments to the depth of ſome 
inches, in order to plow them afterwards, - 
ä they 1 return at the end of ſome motithg © 
to their former hardneſs, In that caſe, * 
the farmer is never the nearer ; however, bh 
there are means to manage it, by mixing 
of foil with it, or proper compoſts, to 
binder the rejunction of theſe adhefive + 
particles. It would carry me to too 
a N length to relate this proceſs ; it is 
a particular object which demands ſingu- 
* lar attention, and merit r ee 
i £1 Se. R 
2 3:Aifro/mnlieed 
for bringing waſte and barren grounds in- 
1 may be exerciſed in all. pars 
b ** a a of 
3 1 1% oY 
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3 eh by adapting the ſeaſons id 
the different climates by thoſe I have in- 
dicated in this country, and by the expe- 2 5 
iments I have made in Axion; but the 
beſt of theſe methods is without doubt, 
2 T have ſaid; that of cobbing, and af- - 
: __ -terwards burnipg, it will ſucceed every- 
5 where. 
J get delcnibe the digte plovghs, | 
#8 e modern, which are in uſe in 
different counties; I ſhall only remark on 
zt occaſion, that they ought to reſemble | 
8 * thoſe machines and inſtruments which are | 
1 25 by ſo much the more admirable, as they 
are the leſs complicated, and more fimple, 
WE. "Theſe ploughs ought to be ſo conſtructed, 
- 80 that the plowmen, with the few tools they 
carry about with them, may be able on 
the ſpot to mend them when they happen 
to break, that they may not loſe their 
precioustime in ſeeking for another plough, | 
or in going for the plough-wright, In agri- 
| culture all the minutes are precious; moſt 4 
i 17 e WOOD to it are mo- 
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"mentary it is often of as much preju- 
dice to anticipate them, as to retard them. 
Neither ſhall I diſcuſs the different me- 
thods which vie with one another for the 8 
better cultivation of the ground, and to 5 Th 
render it more fertile. 5 1 2 


** } 


The queſtion here is, not to meliorate, 5 

but to bring into profit; not to poliſh, 3 

but to prepare ; not to perfect, but in ſome 
meaſure to create and form. 

I ſhall chem myſelf very happy, and — vs 

. T ſhall think myſelf very well recom- _ 

penſed for all my labour and pains, if they - - 

| ſhould prove of any utility to my native - | N 
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